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CHAPTER    I. 

THE   ROUTE. 

The  dispatch  called  for  instant  obedience. 
Fortunately  my  horse  was  still  under  the 
saddle,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  I  was 
upon  his  back,  and  galloping  for  the  volun- 
teer camp. 

Among  these  eager  warriors,  the  news 
produced  a  joyous  excitement,  expressed  in 
a  wild  hurrah.  Enthusiasm  supplied  the 
place  of  discipline ;  and,  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  the  corps  was  accoutred  and  ready 
for  the  road. 

VOL.    III.  B 
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There  was  nothing  to  canse  delay.  The 
command  to  march  was  given ;  the  bugle 
sounded  the  "  forward,"  and  the  troops,  filing 
"  by  twos "  into  a  long,  somewhat  irregular 
line,  took  the  route  for  Fort  King. 

I  galloped  home  to  say  adieu.  It  was  a 
hurried  leave-taking  —  less  happy  than  my 
last — but  I  rode  away  with  more  content- 
ment, under  the  knowledge  that  my  sister 
was  now  warned,  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger  of  an  alliance  with  Arens 
Einggold. 

The  orderly  who  brought  the  dispatch 
rode  back  with  the  troop.  As  we  marched 
along,  he  communicated  the  camp-news,  and 
rumours  in  circulation  at  the  fort.  Many 
events  had  occurred,  of  which  we  had  not 
heard.  The  Indians  had  forsaken  their  towns, 
taking  with  them  their  wives,  children,  cattle, 
and  chattels.  Some  of  their  villages  they 
had  themselves  fired,  leaving  nothing  for*their 
pale-faced  enemies  to  destroy.  This  proved  a 
determination  to  engage  in  a  general  war,  had 
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other  proofs  of  this  disposition  been  wanting. 
Whither  they  had  gone,  even  our  spies  had 
been  unable  to  find  out.  It  was  supposed 
by  some  that  they  had  moved  further  south, 
to  a  more  distant  part  of  the  peninsula. 
Others  alleged  that  they  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  the  great  swamp  that  stretches 
for  many  leagues  around  the  head- waters  of 
the  Amazura  river,  and  known  as  the  ''  Cove 
of  the  Ouithlacoochee.'^ 

This  last  conjecture  was  the  more  likely, 
though  so  secretly  and  adroitly  had  they 
managed  their  migration,  that  not  a  trace 
of  the  movement  could  be  detected.  The 
spies  of  the  friendly  Indians — the  keenest 
that  could  be  employed  —  were  unable  to 
discover  their  retreat.  It  was  supposed  that 
they  intended  to  act  only  on  the  defensive  ; 
that  is,  to  make  plundering  forays  on  what- 
ever quarter  was  left  unguarded  by  troops, 
and  then  retire  with  their  booty  to  the 
fastnesses  of  the  swamp.  Their  conduct 
up   to   this    time   rendered    the    supposition 
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probable  enough.  In  such  case,  the  wai 
might  not  be  so  easily  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination ;  in  other  words,  there  might  be 
no  war  at  all,  but  a  succession  of  fruitless 
marches  and  pursuits  ;  for  it  was  well  enough 
understood  that  if  the  Indians  did  not  choose 
to  stand  before  us  in  action,  we  should 
have  but  little  chance  of  overhauling  them  in 
their  retreat. 

The  fear  of  the  troops  was,  that  their 
adversaries  would  "take  to  the  cover,'^  where 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impos- 
sible, to  find  them. 

However,  this  state  of  things  could  not 
be  perpetual ;  the  Indians  could  not  always 
subsist  upon  plunder,  where  the  ^booty  must 
be  every  day  growing  less.  They  were  too 
numerous  for  a  mere  band  of  robbers,  though 
there  existed  among  the  whites  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  their  numbers.  Estimates  placed 
them  at  from  one  to  five  thousand  souls — 
runaway  negroes  included  —  and  even  the 
best  informed  frontiersmen   could   give  only 
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rude  guesses  on  this  point.  For  my  part, 
I  believe  that  there  were  more  than  a 
thousand  warriors,  even  after  the  defection 
of  the  traitor  clans ;  and  this  was  the 
opinion  of  one  who  knew  them  well  —  old 
Hickman  the  hunter. 

How,  then,  were  so  many  to  find  exist- 
ence in  the  middle  of  a  morass?  Had  they 
been  provident,  and  there  accumulated  a 
grand  commissariat  ?  No :  this  question 
could  at  once  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  contrary  was 
the  case  —  for  in  this  year  the  Seminoles 
were  without  even  their  usual  supply. 
Their  removal  had  been  urged  in  the 
spring  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  doubt- 
ful prospect  before  them,  many  families  had 
planted  little — some  not  at  all.  Their  crop, 
therefore,  was  less  than  in  ordinary  years ; 
and  previous  to  the  final  council  at  Fort 
King,  numbers  of  them  had  been  both  buy- 
ing and  begging  food  from  the  frontier  citizens. 

What  likelihood,  then,  of  their  finding  sub- 
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sistence  throughout  a  long  campaign?  They 
would  be  starved  out  of  their  fastnesses  — 
they  must  come  out,  and  either  stand  fight, 
or  sue  for  peace.     So  people  believed. 

This  topic  was  discussed  as  we  rode 
along.  It  was  one  of  primary  interest  to 
all  young  warriors  thirsting  for  fame — inas- 
much as,  should  the  enemy  determine  to 
pursue  so  inglorious  a  system  of  warfare, 
where  were  the  laurels  to  be  plucked  ?  A 
campaign  in  the  miasmatic  and  pestilential 
climate  of  the  swamps  was  more  likely  to 
yield  a  luxuriant  crop  of  cypresses. 

Most  hoped,  and  hence  believed,  that  the 
Indians  would  soon  grow  hungry,  and  shew 
themselves  in  a  fair  field  of  fight. 

There  were  different  opinions  as  to  the 
possibility  of  their  subsisting  themselves  for 
a  lengthened  period  of  time.  Some  —  and 
these  were  men  best  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  country — expressed  their  be- 
lief that  they  could.  The  old  alligator- 
hunter  was  of  this  way  of  thinking. 
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"Thu'v  got/'  said  he,  ^Hliat  ere  durned 
brier  wi'  the  big  roots  they  calls  ^coonty;'* 
it  grows  putty  nigh  over  all  the  swamp, 
an^  in  some  places  as  thick  as  a  cane- 
brake.  It  ur  the  best  o'  eatin',  an'  drinkin' 
too,  for  they  make  a  drink  o'  it.  An'  then 
thar's  the  akurns  o'  the  live-oak — them  ere 
ain't  sech  bad  eatin',  when  well-roasted  i' 
the  ashes.  They  may  gathur  thousands  o' 
bushels,  I  reckon.  An'  nixt  thar's  the  cab- 
bidge  in  the  head  o'  the  big  palmetter ; 
that  ere'll  gi'  them  greens.  As  to  thar 
meat,  thar's  deer,  an'  thar's  bar  —  a  good 
grist  o'  'em  in  the  swamp — an'  thar's  al- 
lygator,  a  tol'ably  goodish  wheen  o'  them 
varmint,  I  reckon — to  say  nothin'  o'  turtle, 
an'  turkey,  an'  squrr'lls,  an'  snakes,  an' 
sandrats ;  for,  durn  a  redskin !  he  kin  eat 
anythin'  that  crawls — from  a  punkin  to  a 
polecat.  Don't  you  b'lieve  it,  fellars?  Them 
ere  Injuns  ain't  a  gwine  to  starve,  s'easy 
as  you  think  for.  Thu'll  hold  out  by  thar 
*  Smilax  pseudo-china. 
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teeth  an^  toe-nails,  jest  so  long  as  thar's  a 
eetable  thing  in  the  darnationed  swamp  — 
that's  what  thu'll  do." 

This  sage  reasoning  produced  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it. 
After  all,  the  despised  enemy  might  not 
be  so  helpless  as  was  generally  imagined. 

The  march  of  the  volunteers  was  not 
conducted  in  a  strict  military  style.  It 
was  so  commenced;  but  the  officers  soon 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  "tac- 
tics." The  men,  especially  the  younger 
ones,  could  not  be  restrained  from  occa- 
sionally falling  out  of  the  lines  —  to  help 
themselves  to  a  pull  out  of  some  odd- 
looking  flask;  and  at  intervals  one  would 
gallop  off  into  the  woods,  in  hopes  of  get- 
ting a  shot  at  a  deer  or  turkey  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  through  the  trees. 

Reasoning  with  these  fellows,  on  the  part 
of  their  officers,  proved  rather  a  fruitless 
affair ;  and  getting  angry  with  them,  was 
only  to  elicit  a  sulky  rejoinder. 
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Sergeant  Hickman  was  extremely  wroth 
with  some  of  the  offenders. 

"  Greenhorns  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  darna- 
tioned  greenhorns !  let  'em  go  on  at  it. 
May  a  allygator  eet  me,  if  they  don't  be- 
have diff'rent  by'm  by.  I'll  stake  my 
critter  agin  any  boss  in  the  crowd,  that 
some  o'  them  ere  fellars  '11  git  sculped 
afore  sundown ;    durned  if  they  don't." 

No  one  offered  to  take  the  old  hunter's 
bet,  and  fortunately  for  them,  as  his  words 
proved  prophetic. 

A  young  planter,  fancying  himself  as  safe 
as  if  riding  through  his  own  sugar-canes, 
had  galloped  off  from  the  line  of  march. 
A  deer,  seen  browsing  in  the  savanna,  offered 
an  attraction  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

He  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  — 
had  scarcely  passed  out  of  sight  of  his 
comrades  —  when  two  shots  were  heard  in 
quick  succession ;  and  the  next  moment, 
his  riderless  horse  came  galloping  back  to 
the  troop. 
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The  line  was  halted,  and  faced  in  the 
direction  whence  the  shots  had  been  heard. 
An  advance-party  moved  forward  to  the 
ground.  No  enemy  was  discovered,  nor  the 
traces  of  any,  except  those  exhibited  in  the 
dead  body  of  the  young  planter,  that  lay 
perforated  with  a  brace  of  bullets,  just  as 
it  had  fallen  out  of  the  saddle. 

It  was  a  lesson — though  an  unpleasant 
one  to  his  comrades — and  after  this,  there 
were  no  more  attempts  at  deer-stalking. 
The  man  was  buried  on  the  spot  where 
he  lay ;  and  with  the  troop  more  regularly 
and  compactly  formed — now  an  easier  duty 
for  its  officers  —  we  continued  the  march 
unmolested,  and  before  sunset  were  within 
the    tockade  of  the  fort. 
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CHAPTEE   II. 

A     KNOCK     ON     THE     HEAD. 

Excepting  the  memory  of  one  short  hour, 
Fort  King  had  for  me  no  pleasant  reminis- 
cences. There  had  been  some  new  arrivals 
in  my  absence,  but  none  of  them  worthy 
of  companionship.  They  only  rendered 
quarters  more  crowded,  and  accommodation 
more  difficult  to  obtain.  The  sutler  and 
the  blacklegs  were  rapidly  making  their  for- 
tunes ;  and  these,  with  the  quartermaster, 
the  commissary,*  and  the  "beef-contractor," 

*  In  the  United  States  army,  these  two  offices  are 
quite  distinct.  A  "  commissary  "  caters  only  for  the 
inner  man  ;  a  quartermaster's  duty  is  to  shelter, 
clothe,  arm,  and  equip.     A  wise  regulation. 
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appeared  to  be  the  only  prosperous  man 
about   the   place. 

The  ^^beau"  was  still  chief  aid-de-camp, 
gaily  caparisoned  as  ever;  but  of  him  I 
had  almost  ceased  to  think. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  ordered 
upon  duty  —  almost  the  moment  after  my 
arrival  —  and  that,  as  usual,  of  a  disagree- 
able kind.  Before  I  had  time  to  obtain  a 
moment's  rest  after  the  long  ride  —  even 
before  I  could  wash  the  road-dust  from  my 
skin — I  was  summoned  to  the  quarters  of 
the  Commander-in-chief 

What  could  he  want  with  me,  in  such 
hot  haste?  Was  it  about  the  duels?  Were 
these  old  scores  going  to  be  reckoned  up  ? 

Not  without  some  apprehension  did  I 
betake  myself  into  the  presence  of  the 
general. 

It  proved,  however,  to  be  nothing  con- 
cerning the  past ;  though,  when  I  learned 
the  duty  I  was  to  perform,  I  half  regretted 
that  it  was  not  a  reprimand. 
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I  found  the  agent  closeted  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. They  had  designed  another 
interview  with  Omatla  and  "  Black  Dirt.'' 
I  was  merely  wanted  as  an  interpreter. 

The  object  of  this  fresh  interview  with  the 
chiefs  was  stated  in  my  hearing.  It  was  to 
arrange  a  plan  for  concerted  action  between 
the  troops  and  the  friendly  Indians,  who  were 
to  act  as  our  allies  against  their  own  comitry- 
men ;  the  latter,  as  was  now  known  by  certain 
information,  being  collected  in  large  force  in 
the  "  Cove  of  the  Ouithlacoochee."  Their 
actual  position  was  still  unknown ;  but  that, 
it  was  confidently  hoped,  would  be  discovered 
by  the  aid  of  the  friendly  chiefs,  and  their 
spies,  who  were  constantly  on  the  run. 

The  meeting  had  been  already  pre-arranged. 
The  chiefs,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  gone 
to  Fort  Brooke,  and  were  there  living  under 
protection  of  the  garrison,  were  to  tnake  a 
secret  journey,  and  meet  the  agent  and  general 
at  an  appointed  place —the  old  ground,  the 
hommock  by  the  pond. 
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The  meeting  had  been  fixed  for  that  very 
night — as  soon  as  it  should  be  dark  enough 
to  hide  the  approach  of  both  tempters  and 
traitors. 

It  was  dark  enough  almost  the  moment  the 
sun  went  down — for  the  moon  was  in  her 
third  quarter,  and  would  not  be  in  the  sky 
until  after  sunset. 

Shortly  after  twilight,  therefore,  we  three 
proceeded  to  the  spot — the  general,  the  agent, 
and  the  interpreter,  just  as  we  had  done  on 
the  former  occasion. 

The  chiefs  were  not  there,  and  this  caused 
a  little  surprise.  By  the  noted  punctuality 
with  which  an  Indian  keeps  his  assignation,  it 
was  expected  they  would  have  been  upon  the 
ground,  for  the  hour  appointed  had  arrived. 

"What  is  detaining  them?  What  can  be 
detaining  them?"  mutually  inquired  com- 
missioner and  general. 

Scarcely  an  instant  passed  till  the  an- 
swer came.  It  came  from  afar,  and  in  a 
singular  utterance ;  but  it  could  be  no  other 
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than  a  reply  to  the  question — so  both  my 
companions  conjectured. 

Borne  upon  the  night-breeze  was  the  sound 
of  strife — the  sharp  cracking  of  rifles  and 
pistols ;  and,  distinctly  heard  above  all,  the 
shrill  Yo-ho-ehee. 

The  sounds  were  distant — away  amid  the 
far  woods  ;  but  they  were  sufficiently  distinct 
to  admit  of  the  interpretation  that  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  was  going  on  between  two 
parties  of  men. 

It  could  be  no  feint,  no  false  alarm  to  draw 
the  soldiers  from  the  fort,  or  terrify  the  sen- 
tinel on  his  post.  There  was  an  earnestness 
in  the  wild  treble  of  those  shrill  cries,  that 
convinced  the  listener  human  blood  was  being 
spilled. 

My  companions  were  busy  with  conjectures. 
I  saw  that  neither  possessed  a  high  degree  of 
courage,  for  that  is  not  necessary  to  become  a 
general.  In  my  warhke  experience,  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  hiding  behind  a  tree  or  a 
piece  of  wall.     One,  indeed,  who  was  after- 
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wards  elected  the  chief  of  twenty  millions  of 
people,  I  have  seen  skulking  in  a  ditch  to 
screen  himself  from  a  stray  shot,  while  his  lost 
brigade,  half  a  mile  in  the  advance,  was  gal- 
lantly fighting  under  the  guidance  of  a  sub- 
lieutenant. 

But  why  should  I  speak  of  these  things 
here  ?     The  world  is  full  of  such  heroes. 

"  It  is  they,  by  '■ ,"  exclaimed  the  com- 
missioner. '^They  have  been  waylaid;  they 
are  attacked  by  the  others :  that  rascal  Powell 
for  a  thousand !  " 

^^  It  is  extremely  probable,"  replied  the 
other,  who  seemed  to  have  a  somewhat 
steadier  nerve,  and  spoke  more  coolly.  ^'  Yes, 
it  must  be  they.  There  are  no  troops  in  that 
direction ;  no  whites  either — not  a  man.  It 
must  therefore  be  an  affair  among  the  Indians 
themselves;  and  what  else  than  an  attack 
upon  the  friendly  chiefs?  You  are  right, 
Thompson ;  it  is  as  you  say." 

"  If  so,  general,  it  will  be  of  no  use  our 
remaining  here.    If  they  have  waylaid  Omatla, 
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they  will  of  course  have  superior  numbers,  and 
he  must  fall.     We  need  not  expect  him." 

"  No ;  he  is  not  likely  to  come,  neither 
he  nor  Lusta.  As  you  say,  it  is  idle  for 
us  to  remain  here.  I  think  we  may  as 
well  return  to  the  fort.'^ 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  during 
which  I  fancied  both  generals  were  debating 
in  their  own  minds  whether  it  would  be 
graceful  thus  to  give  up  their  errand  and 
purpose.  .) 

"  If  they  should  come — ,'  continued  the 
soldier. 

"General,"  said  I,  taking  the  Hberty  to 
interrupt  him,  "if  you  desire  it,  I  shall 
remam  upon  the  ground  for  a  while,  and. 
see.  If  they  should  come,"  I  added,  in 
continuation  of  the  broken  sentence,  "  I 
can  proceed  to  the  fort,  and  give  you 
notice." 

I  could  not  have  made  a  proposition 
more  agreeable  to  the  two.  It  was  in- 
stantly  accepted,   and   the   brace   of   official 

VOL.    IIT.  C 
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heroes  moved  away,  leaving  me  to  my- 
self. 

It  was  not  long  ere  I  had  cause  to  regret 
my  generous  rashness.  My  late  companions 
could  scarcely  have  reached  the  fort  when 
the  sounds  of  the  strife  suddenly  ceased, 
and  I  heard  the  caha-queene — the  Seminole 
shout  of  triumph.  I  was  still  listening  to 
its  wild  intonations,  when  half-a-dozen  men — 
dark-bodied  men — rushed  out  of  the  bushes, 
and  surrounded  me  where  I  stood. 

Despite  the  poor  light  the  stars  afforded, 
I  could  see  shining  blades,  guns,  pistols, 
and  tomahawks.  The  weapons  were  too 
near  my  eyes  to  be  mistaken  for  the  fire- 
flies that  had  been  glittering  around  my  head ; 
besides,  the  clink  of  steel  was  in  my  ears. 

My  assailants  made  no  outcry,  perhaps 
because  they  were  too  near  the  fort;  and 
my  own  shouts  were  soon  suppressed  by  a 
blow  that  levelled  me  to  the  earth,  de- 
priving me  as  well  of  consciousness  as  of 
speech. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

AN     INDIAN     EXECUTIONER. 

After  a  short  spell  of  obliviousness,  I  re- 
covered my  senses.  I  perceived  that  the 
Indians  were  still  around  me,  but  no  longer 
in  the  menacing  attitudes  in  which  I  had 
seen  them  before  being  struck  down ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  appeared  to  be  treating 
me  with  kindness.  One  of  them  held  my 
head  upon  his  knee,  while  another  was  en- 
deavouring to  stanch  the  blood  that  was 
running  freely  from  a  wound  in  my  temples. 
The  others  stood  around,  regarding  me  with 
interest,  and  apparently  anxious  about  my 
recovery. 

c  2 
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Their  behaviour  caused  me  surprise,  for 
I  had  no  other  thought  than  that  they  had 
intended  to  kill  me;  indeed,  as  I  sank 
under  the  stroke  of  the  tomahawk,  my 
senses  had  gone  out,  under  the  impression 
that  I  was  killed.  Such  a  reflection  is 
not  uncommon  to  those  whom  a  blow  has 
suddenly  deprived  of  consciousness. 

My  surprise  was  of  an  agreeable  cha- 
racter. I  felt  that  I  still  lived — that  I  was 
but  little  hurt;  and  not  likely  to  receive 
any  further  damage  from  those  who  sur- 
rounded me. 

They  were  speaking  to  one  another  in 
low  tones,  pronouncing  the  prognosis  of  my 
wound,  and  apparently  gratified  that  they 
had  not  killed  me. 

"  We  have  spilled  your  blood ;  but  it  is 
not  dangerous,"  said  one,  addressing  himself 
to  me  in  his  native  tongue.  ^^It  was  I 
who  gave  the  blow.  Hulwak!  it  was  dark. 
Friend  of  the  Eising  Sun!  we  did  not 
know  you.     We  thought  you  were  the  yatica- 
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clucco.*  It  was  his  blood  we  intended  to 
spill.  We  expected  to  find  him  here ;  he 
has  been  here  :  where  gone  ?  " 

I  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  fort. 

"  Hukvak  !  ^'  exclaimed  several  in  a  breath, 
and  in  a  tone  that  betokened  disappointment ; 
and  then  turning  aside,  they  conversed  with 
each  other  in  a  low  voice. 

"Fear  not,"  said  the  first  speaker,  again 
standing  before  me,  ^^  friend  of  the  Fusing 
Sun !  we  will  not  do  further  harm  to  you ;  but 
you  must  go  with  us  to  the  chiefs.  They  are 
not  far  ofi:     Come." 

I  was  once  more  upon  my  feet,  and  per- 
haps by  a  desperate  efibrt  might  have 
escaped.  The  attempt,  however,  might  have 
cost  me  a  second  knock-down — perhaps  my 
life.  Moreover,  the  courtesy  of  my  captors 
at  once  set  my  mind  at  ease.  Go  where 
they  might,  I  felt  that  I  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  them ;  and,  without  hesitation,  I 
consented  to  accompany  them. 

*  The  "great  speaker" — the  commissioner. 
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My  captors,  throwing  themselves  into 
single  file,  and  assigning  me  a  position  in 
their  midst,  at  once  started  off  through  the 
woods.  For  some  time  we  walked  rapidly, 
the  path  taken  by  the  leader  of  the  party 
being  easily  followed,  even  in  the  darkness, 
by  those  behind.  I  observed  that  we  were 
going  in  the  direction  whence  had  been 
heard  the  sounds  of  the  conflict,  that  had 
long  since  ceased  to  vibrate  upon  the  air. 
Of  whatever  nature  had  been  the  struggle, 
it  was  evidently  brought  to  a  close,  and 
even  the  victors  no  longer  uttered  the  caha- 
gueene. 

We  had  advanced  about  a  mile  when  the 
moon  arose;  and  the  woods  becoming  more 
open,  I  could  see  my  captors  more  distinctly. 
I  recognised  the  features  of  one  or  two  of 
them,  from  having  seen  them  at  the  council. 
They  were  warriors  of  the  Micosauc  tribe, 
the  followers  of  Oqeola.  From  this  I  con- 
jectured that  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  be- 
fore whom  I  was  being  conducted. 
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Mj  conjecture  proved  correct.  We  had 
not  gone  much  further,  when  the  path  led 
into  an  opening  in  the  woods,  in  the  midst 
of  which  a  large  body  of  Indians,  about  a 
hundred  in  all,  were  grouped  together.  A 
little  apart  was  a  smaller  group — the  chiefs 
and  head  warriors.  In  their  midst  I  observed 
Oqeola. 

The  ground  exhibited  a  singular  and  san- 
guinary spectacle.  Dead  bodies  were  lying 
about,  gashed  with  wounds  still  fresh  and 
bleeding.  Some  of  the  dead  lay  upon  their 
backs,  their  unclosed  eyes  glaring  ghastly 
upon  the  moon,  all  in  the  attitudes  in  which 
they  had  fallen.  The  scalping-knife  had 
done  its  work,  as  the  whitish  patch  upon 
the  crowns,  laced  with  seams  of  crimson 
red,  shewed  the  skulls  divested  of  their 
hirsute  covering.  Men  were  strolling  about 
with  the  fresh  scalps  in  their  hands,  or 
elevated  upon  the  muzzles  of  their  guns. 

There  was  no  mystery  in  what  I  saw;  I 
knew  its  meaning  well.     The  men  who  had 
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fallen  were  of  the  traitor  tribes — the  fol- 
lowers of  Lusta  Hajo  and  Omatla. 

According  to  the  arrangement  with  the 
commissioner,  the  chiefs  had  left  Fort  Brooke, 
accompanied  by  a  chosen  band  of  their  re- 
tainers. Their  intention  had  become  known 
to  the  patriots — their  movements  had  been 
watched  —  they  had  been  attacked  on  the 
way ;  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  over- 
powered. Most  of  them  had  fallen  in  the 
melee— 2i  few,  with  the  chief,  Lusta  Hajo, 
had  contrived  to  escape;  while  still  another 
few — among  whom  was  Omatla  himself — had 
been  taken  prisoners  during  the  conflict,  and 
were  yet  alive.  They  had  been  rescued 
from  death  only  to  suffer  it  in  a  more 
ceremonial  shape. 

I  saw  the  captives  where  they  stood, 
close  at  hand,  and  fast  bound  to  some 
trees.  Among  them  I  recognised  their 
leader,  by  the  grace  of  Commissioner 
Thompson,  "  king  of  the  Seminole  nation." 

By   those   around,    his   majesty    was   now 
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regarded  with  but  slight  deference.  Many 
a  willing  regicide  stood  near  him,  and 
would  have  taken  his  life  without  further 
ceremony.  But  these  were  restrained  by 
the  chiefs,  who  opposed  the  violent  pro- 
ceeding, and  who  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination to  give  Omatla  a  trial,  according 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  nation. 

As  we  arrived  upon  the  ground,  this  trial 
was  going  on.     The  chiefs  were  in  council. 

One  of  my  captors  reported  our  arrival. 
I  noticed  a  murmur  of  disappointment  among 
the  chiefs  as  he  finished  making  his 
announcement.  They  were  disappointed :  I 
was  not  the  captive  they  had  been  expecting. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  me  ;  and  I 
was  left  free  to  loiter  about,  and  watch  their 
proceedings,  if  I  pleased. 

The  council  soon  performed  its  duty.  The 
treason  of  Omatla  was  too  well  known  to 
require  much  canvassing  ;  and,  of  course,  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  expiate 
the  crime  with  his  life. 
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The  sentence  was  pronounced  in  the  hearing 
of  all  present.     The  traitor  must  die. 

A  question  arose — who  was  to  be  his 
executioner  ? 

There  were  many  who  would  have  volun- 
teered for  the  office — for  to  take  the  life  of  a 
traitor,  according  to  Indian  philosophy,  is 
esteemed  an  act  of  honour.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  an  executioner. 

Many  actually  did  volunteer ;  but  the  ser- 
vices of  these  were  declined  by  the  council. 
This  was  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  vote. 

The  vote  was  immediately  taken.  All 
knew  of  the  vow  made  by  Oqeola.  His  fol- 
lowers were  desirous  he  should  keep  it  :  and, 
on  this  account,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
to  do  the  deed.     He  accepted  the  office. 

Knife  in  hand,  Oqeola  approached  the 
captive,  now  cowering  in  his  bonds.  All 
gathered  around  to  witness  the  fatal  stab. 
Moved  by  an  impulse  I  could  not  resist,  I 
drew  near  with  the  rest. 

We   stood  in  breathless  silence,  expecting 
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every  moment  to  see  the  knife  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the  criminal. 

We  saw  the  arm  upraised,  and  the  blow 
given,  but  there  was  no  wound — no  blood ! 
The  blade  had  descended  upon  the  thongs 
that  bound  the  captive,  and  Omatla  stood 
forth  free  from  his  fastenings  ! 

There  was  a  murmur  of  disapprobation. 
What  could  Oqeola  mean  ?  Did  he  design 
that  Omatla  should  escape  f — the  traitor  con- 
demned by  the  council — by  all  ? 

But  it  was  soon  perceived  he  had  no 
such  intention — far  different  was  his  design. 

"  Omatla  !  "  said  he,  looking  his  adversary 
sternly  in  the  face,  "  you  were  once  esteemed 
a  brave  man,  honoured  by  your  tribe — by  the 
whole  Seminole  nation.  The  white  men  have 
corrupted  you — they  have  made  you  a  rene- 
gade to  your  country  and  your  cause ;  for  all 
that,  you  shall  not  die  the  death  of  a  dog. '  I  will 
kill,  but  not  murder  you.  My  heart  revolts 
to  slay  a  man  who  is  helpless  and  unarmed. 
It  shall  be  a  fair  combat  between  us,  and  men 
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shall  see  that  the  right  triumphs.  Give  him 
back  his  weapons.  Let  him  defend  himself, 
if  he  can.'^ 

The  unexpected  proposal  was  received  with 
some  disapprobation.  There  were  many  who, 
indignant  at  Omatla's  treason,  and  still  wild 
with  the  excitement  produced  by  the  late 
conflict,  would  have  butchered  him  in  his 
bonds.  But  all  saw  that  Oqeola  was  deter- 
mined to  act  as  he  had  proposed ;  and  no 
opposition  was  offered. 

One  of  the  warriors,  stepping  forward, 
handed  his  weapons  to  the  condemned  chief — 
only  his  tomahawk  and  knife,  for  so  O^eola 
was  himself  armed. 

This  done,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding, 
the  crowd  drew  back,  and  the  two  combatants 
stood  alone  in  the  centre. 

The  struggle  was  brief  as  bloody.  Almost 
at  the  first  blow,  Oqeola  struck  the  hatchet 
from  his  antagonist's  hand,  and  with  another 
stroke,  rapidly  following,  felled  Omatla  to  the 
earth. 
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For  a  moment  the  victor  was  seen  bending 
over  his  fallen  adversary,  with  his  long  knife 
unsheathed,  and  glittering  in  the  moonlight. 

When  he  rose  erect,  the  steel  had  lost  its 
sheen — it  was  dimmed  with  crimson  blood. 

Oqeola  had  kept  his  oath.  He  had  driven 
his  blade  through  the  heart  of  the  traitor — 
Omatla  had  ceased  to  live. 

White  men  afterwards  pronounced  this 
deed  an  assassination — a  murder.  It  was  not 
so,  any  more  than  the  death  of  Charles,  of 
Caligula,  of  Tarquin — of  a  hundred  other 
tyrants,  who  have  oppressed  or  betrayed  their 
country. 

Public  opinion  upon  such  matters  is  not 
honest;  it  takes  its  colour  from  the  cant  of 
the  times,  changing  like  the  hues  of  the 
chameleon.  Sheer  hypocrisy,  shameful  in- 
consistency !  He  only  is  a  murderer  who  kills 
from  a  mm'derer's  motive.  Oqeola  was  not  of 
this  class. 
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My  situation  was  altogether  singular.  As 
yet,  the  chiefs  had  taken  no  notice  of  my 
presence;  and  notwithstanding  the  courtesy 
which  had  been  extended  to  me  by  those  who 
conducted  me  thither,  I  was  not  without  some 
apprehensions  as  to  my  safety.  It  might 
please  the  council,  excited  as  they  were  with 
what  had  just  transpired,  and  now  actually  at 
war  with  our  people,  to  condemn  me  to  a  fate 
similar  to  that  which  had  befallen  Omatla.  I 
stood  waiting  their  pleasure,  therefore,  in 
anything  but  a  comfortable  frame  of  mind. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  was  relieved  from 
my  apprehensions.  As  soon  as  the  affair  with 
Omatla  was  ended,  Oqeola  approached,  and  in 
a  friendly  manner  stretched  out  his  hand, 
which  I  was  only  too  happy  to  receive  in 
friendship. 

He  expressed  regret  that  I  had  been 
wounded  and  made  captive  by  his  men — ex- 
plained the  mistake ;  and  then  calling  one  of 
his  followers,  ordered  him  to  guide  me  back 
to  the  fort. 
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I  had  no  desire  to  remain  longer  than  I 
could  help  upon  such  tragic  ground;  and, 
bidding  the  chief  adieu,  I  followed  my  con- 
ductor along  the  path. 

Near  the  pond,  the  Indian  left  me ;  and, 
without  encountering  any  further  adventures, 
I  re-entered  the  gates  of  the  fort. 
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CHAPTER.  lY. 

A   BANQUET   WITH   A   BAD   ENDING. 

As  by  duty  bound,  I  delivered  a  report 
of  the  scene  I  had  mvoluntarily  been 
witness  to.  It  produced  a  lively  excite- 
ment within  the  fort,  and  an  expedition  was 
instantly  ordered  forth,  with  myself  to  act 
as  guide. 

A  bit  of  sheer  folly.  The  search  proved 
bootless,  as  any  one  might  have  prophesied. 
Of  course,  we  found  the  place,  and  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen — upon  which 
the  wolves  had  already  been  ravening;  but 
we  discovered  no  living  Indians — not  even 
the  path  by  which  they  had  retreated ! 
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The  expedition  consisted  of  several  hun- 
dred men—  in  fact,  the  whole  garrison  of  the 
fort.  Had  we  gone  out  with  a  smaller  force, 
in  all  probability,  we  should  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  enemy. 

■tf,  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  aU* 

^p  "Sv*  w  '3r  w  TP  *f^ 

The  death  of  Omatla  was  the  most  se- 
rious incident  that  had  yet  occurred ;  at 
all  events,  the  most  important  in  its  bear- 
ings. By  the  whites,  Omatla  had  been 
constituted  king ;  by  killing,  the  Indians 
shewed  their  contempt  for  the  authority 
that  had  crowned  him,  as  well  as  their  de- 
termination to  resist  all  interference  of  the 
kind.  Omatla  had  been  directly  under  the 
protection  of  the  white  chiefs :  this  had 
been  guaranteed  to  him  by  promise  as  by 
treaty ;  and  therefore  the  taking  his  life  was 
a  blow  struck  against  his  patrons.  The  go- 
vernment would  now  be  under  the  necessity 
of  avenging  his  death. 

But  the  incident  had  its  most  important 
bearings  upon   the   Indians,    especially  upon 
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Omatla^s  own  people.  Terrified  by  the  ex- 
ample, and  dreading  lest  similar  retribution 
might  be  extended  to  themselves,  many  of 
Omatla's  tribe  —  sub-chiefs  and  warriors — 
forsook  their  alliance,  and  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  Other 
clans  that  had  hitherto  remained  undecided, 
acting  under  similar  motives,  now  declared 
their  allegiance  to  the  national  will,  and  took 
up  arms  without  further  hesitation. 

The  death  of  Omatla,  besides  being  an  act 
of  stern  justice,  was  a  stroke  of  fine  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians.  It  proved 
the  genius  of  him  who  had  conceived  and 
carried  it  into  execution. 

Omatla  was  the  first  victim  of  Ogeola's 
vow  of  vengeance.  Soon  after  appeared  the 
second.  It  was  not  long  before  the  tragedy 
of  the  traitor's  death  was  eclipsed  by  another, 
far  more  thrilling  and  significant.  One  of 
the  chief  actors  in  this  drama  disappears  from 
the  stage. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  fort,  it  was  found  that 
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the  commissariat  was  rapidly  running  sliort. 
No  provision  had  been  made  for  so  large  a 
body  of  troops,  and  no  supplies  could  possibly 
reach  Fort  King  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
We  were  to  be  the  victims  of  the  usual  im- 
providence exhibited  by  governments  not  ac- 
customed to  warlike  operations.  Rations  were 
stinted  to  the  verge  of  starvation ;  and  the 
prospect  before  us  began  to  look  very  like 
starvation  itself. 

In  this  emergency,  the  Commander-in-chief 
performed  an  act  of  great  patriotism.  Inde- 
pendent of  his  military  command.  General 
Clinch  was  a  citizen  of  Florida — a  proprietor 
and  planter  upon  a  large  scale.  His  fine 
plantation  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  Fort 
King.  His  crop  of  maize,  covering  nearly 
a  hundred  acres,  was  just  ripening  ;  and  this, 
without  more  ado,  was  rationed  out  to  the 
army. 

Instead  of  bringing  the  commissariat  to  the 
troops,  the  reverse  plan  was  adopted ;  and 
the  troops  were  marched  upon  their  food — 
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which  had  yet  to  be  gathered  before  being 
eaten. 

Four-fifths  of  the  little  army  were  tlius 
withdrawn  from  the  fort,  leaving  rather  a 
weak  garrison ;  while  a  new  stockade  was 
extemporised  on  the  general's  plantation,  un- 
der the  title  of  ''  Fort  Drane." 

There  were  slanderous  people  who  insinu- 
ated that  in  this  curious  matter  the  good  old 
general  was  moved  by  other  motives  than 
those  of  mere  patriotism.  There  was  some 
talk  about  ^'  Uncle  Sam  " — well  known  as  a 
solvent  and  liberal  paymaster — being  called 
upon  to  give  a  good  price  for  the  gene- 
ral's corn ;  besides,  so  long  as  an  army  bi- 
vouacked upon  his  plantation,  no  danger  need 
be  apprehended  from  the  Indian  incendiaries. 
Perhaps  these  insinuations  were  but  the  con- 
ceits of  camp  satire. 

I  was  not  among  those  transferred  to 
the  new  station;  I  was  not  a  favourite 
with  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  no  longer 
upon  his    stafi".       My   duties    kept    me   at 
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Fort  King,  where  the  commissioner  also  re- 
mained. 

The  days  passed  tamely  enough — whole 
weeks  of  them.  An  occasional  visit  to 
Camp  Drane  was  a  relief  to  the  monotony 
of  garrison-life,  but  this  was  a  rare  occur- 
rence. The  fort  had  been  shorn  of  its 
strength,  and  was  too  weak  for  us  to  go 
much  beyond  its  walls.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  Indians  were  in  arms.  Traces  of 
their  presence  had  been  observed  near  the 
post ;  and  a  hunting  excursion,  or  even  a 
romantic  saunter  in  the  neighbouring  woods 
— ^the  usual  resources  of  a  frontier  station 
— could  not  have  been  made  without  some 
peril. 

During  this  period,  I  observed  that  the 
commissioner  was  very  careful  in  his  out- 
goings and  incomings.  He  rarely  passed 
outside  the  stockade,  and  never  beyond 
the  line  of  sentries.  Whenever  he  looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  woods,  or  over 
the    distant  savanna,    a   shadow    of  distrust 
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appeared  to  overspread  his  features,  as 
though  he  was  troubled  with  an  appre- 
hension of  danger.  This  was  after  the  death 
of  the  traitor  chief.  He  had  heard  of  Oqeola's 
vow  to  kill  Omatla;  perhaps  he  had  also 
heard  that  the  oath  extended  to  himself;  per- 
haps he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  presenti- 
ment. 

Christmas  came  round.  At  this  season, 
wherever  they  may  be  found — whether  amid 
the  icy  bergs  of  the  north,  or  on  the  hot 
plains  of  the  tropic — on  board  ship — within 
the  walls  of  a  fortress — ay,  even  in  a  prison 
— Christians  incline  to  merry-making.  The 
frontier  post  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule  ;  and  Fort  King  was  a  continued  scene 
of  festivities.  The  soldiers  were  released  from 
duty — alone  the  sentinels  were  kept  to  their 
posts;  and,  with  such  fare  as  could  be  pro- 
cured, backed  by  liberal  rations  of  "  mon- 
nongahela,"  the  week  was  passing  cheerily 
enough. 

A  "  sutler ''  in  the  American  army  is  gene- 
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rally  a  thriving  adventurer — with  the  officers 
liberal  both  of  cash  and  credit  —  and,  on  fes- 
tive occasions,  not  unfrequently  their  associate 
and  boon-companion.  Such  was  he,  the  sutler, 
at  Fort  King. 

On  one  of  the  festal-days,  he  had  provided 
a  sumptuous  dinner — no  one  about  the  fort  so 
capable — to  which  the  officers  were  invited  — 
the  commissioner  himself  being  the  honoured 
guest. 

The  banquet  was  set  out  in  the  sutler's 
own  house,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
stood  outside  the  stockade,  several  hundred 
yards  off,  and  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

The  dinner  was  over,  and  most  of  the 
officers  had  returned  within  the  fort,  where — 
as  it  was  now  getting  near  night  —  it  was  in- 
tended the  smoking  and  wine-drinking  should 
be  carried  on. 

The  commissioner,  with  half-a-dozen  others 
— officers  and  civilian  visitors  —  still  lingered 
to  enjoy  another  glass  under  the  hospitable 
roof  where  they  had  eaten  their  dinner. 
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I  was  among  those  who  went  back  within 
the  fort. 

We  had  scarcely  settled  down  in  our  seats, 
when  we  were  startled  by  a  volley  of  sharp 
cracks,  which  the  ear  well  knew  to  be  the 
reports  of  rifles.  At  the  same  instant  was 
heard  that  wild  intonation,  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  shouting  of  civilised  men  —  the 
war-cry  of  the  Indians ! 

We  needed  no  messenger  to  inform  us  what 
the  noises  meant:  the  enemy  was  upon  the 
ground,  and  had  made  an  attack — we  fancied 
upon  the  fort  itself. 

We  rushed  into  the  open  air,  each  arming 
himself  as  he  best  could. 

Once  outside,  we  saw  that  the  fort  was  not 
assailed ;  but  upon  looking  over  the  stockade, 
we  perceived  that  the  house  of  the  sutler  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  savages,  plumed 
and  painted  in  full  fighting  costume.  They 
were  in  quick  motion,  rushing  from  point 
to  point,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  yell- 
ing the  Yo-ho-ehee, 
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Straggling  shots  were  still  heard  as  the  fatal 
gun  was  pointed  at  some  victim  endeavouring 
to  escape.  The  gates  of  the  fort  were  standing 
wide  open,  and  soldiers,  who  had  been  strolling 
outside,  now  rushed  through,  uttering  shouts 
of  terror  as  they  passed  in. 

The  sutler's  house  was  at  too  great  a 
distance  for  the  range  of  musketry.  Some 
shots  were  discharged  by  the  sentries  and 
others  who  chanced  to  be  armed,  but  the 
bullets  fell  short. 

The  artillerists  ran  to  their  guns ;  but  on 
reaching  these,  it  was  found  that  the  stables — • 
a  row  of  heavy  log-houses  —  stood  directly  in 
the  range  of  the  sutler's  house — thus  shel- 
tering the  enemy  from  the  aim  of  the  gunners. 

All  at  once  the  shouting  ceased,  and  the 
crowd  of  dusky  warriors  was  observed  moving 
off  towards  the  woods. 

In  a  few  seconds  they  had  disappeared 
among  the  trees — vanishing,  as  if  by  magic, 
from  our  sight. 

He  who  commanded  at  the  fort — an  officer 
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slow  of  resolve — now  mustered  the  garrison, 
and  ventured  a  sortie.  It  extended  only  to 
the  house  of  the  sutler,  where  a  halt  was 
made,  while  we  contemplated  the  horrid 
scene. 

The  sutler  himself,  two  young  officers, 
several  soldiers  and  civilians,  lay  upon  the 
floor  dead,  each  with  many  wounds. 

Conspicuous  above  all  was  the  corpse  of  the 
commissioner.  He  was  lying  upon  his  back,  his 
face  covered  with  gore,  and  his  uniform  torn 
and  bloody.  Sixteen  bullets  had  been  fired 
into  his  body ;  and  a  wound  more  terrible 
than  all  was  observed  over  the  left  breast.  It 
was  the  gash  made  by  a  knife,  whose  blade 
had  passed  through  his  heart. 

I  could  have  guessed  who  gave  that  wound, 
even  without  the  living  testimony  that  was 
offered  on  the  spot.  A  negress — the  cook — 
who  had  concealed  herself  behind  a  piece  of 
furniture,  now  came  forth  from  her  hiding- 
place.  She  had  been  witness  of  all.  She  was 
acquainted  with  the  person  of  O^eola.    It  was 
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he  who  had  conducted  the  tragedy ;  he  had 
been  the  last  to  leave  the  scene ;  and  before 
taking  his  departure,  the  negress  had  ob- 
served him  give  that  final  stab  —  no  doubt 
in  satisfaction  of  the  deadly  vow  he  had 
made. 

After  some  consultation,  a  pursuit  was 
determined  upon,  and  carried  cut  with  con- 
siderable caution;  but,  as  before,  it  proved 
fruitless :  as  before,  even  the  track  by  which 
the  enemy  had  retreated  could  not  be  dis- 
covered ! 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

"^dade's     massacre/' 

This  melancholy  finale  to  the  festivities  of 
Christmas  was,  if  possible,  rendered  more  sad 
by  a  rumour  that  shortly  after  reached  Fort 
King.  It  was  the  rumour  of  an  event,  which 
has  since  become  popularly  known  as  "Dade's 
massacre/' 

The  report  was  brought  by  an  Indian 
runner — belonging  to  one  of  the  friendly 
clans — ^but  the  statements  made  were  of  so 
startling  a  character,  that  they  were  at  first 
received  with  a  cry  of  incredulity. 

Other  runners,  however,  continuously  arriv- 
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ing,  confirmed  the  account  of  the  first  mes- 
senger, until  his  story  —  tragically  improbable 
as  it  appeared — was  accepted  as  truth.  It 
was  true  in  all  its  romantic  colouring ;  true 
in  all  its  sanguinary  details.  The  war  had 
commenced  in  real  earnest,  inaugurated  by  a 
conflict  of  the  most  singular  kind — singular 
both  in  character  and  result. 

An  account  of  this  battle  is  perhaps  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  given. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  narrative,  it  has 
been  mentioned  that  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  army  gave  out  the  vaunt  that  he 
"could  march  through  all  the  Seminole 
reserve  with  only  a  corporal's  guard  at  his 
back."     That  officer  was  Major  Dade. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  Major  Dade  to  find  an 
opportunity  for  giving  proof  of  his  warklike 
prowess — though  with  something  more  than  a 
corporal's  guard  at  his  back.  The  result  was 
a  sad  contrast  to  the  boast  he  had  so  thought- 
lessly uttered. 

To  understand  this  ill-fated  enterprise,  it  is 
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necessary  to  say  a  word  topographically  of  the 
country. 

On  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Florida  is  a  bay  called  "  Tampa  " — by  the 
Spaniards,  "  Espiritu  Santo.''  At  the  head  of 
this  bay  was  erected  "  Fort  Brooke  " — a 
stockade  similar  to  Fort  King,  and  lying  about 
ninety  miles  from  the  latter,  in  a  southerly 
direction.  It  was  another  of  those  military 
posts  established  in  connection  with  the 
Indian  reserve — a  depot  for  troops  and  stores 
— also  an  entrepot  for  such  as  might  arrive 
from  the  ports  of  the  Mexican  gulf. 

About  two  hundred  soldiers  were  stationed 
here  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  They 
were  chiefly  artillery,  with  a  small  detachment 
of  infantry. 

Shortly  after  the  fruitless  council  at  Fort 
King,  these  troops — or  as  many  of  them  as 
could  be  spared — were  ordered  by  General 
Clinch  to  proceed  to  the  latter  place,  and 
unite  with  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

In  obedience  to  these  orders,  one  hundred 
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men,  with  their  quota  of  officers,  were  set  in 
motion  for  Fort  King.  Major  Dade  com- 
manded the  detachment. 

On  the  eve  of  Christmas,  1835,  they 
had  taken  the  route,  marching  out  from 
Fort  Brooke,  in  high  spirits,  buoyant  with  the 
hope  of  encountering  and  winning  laurels  in  a 
fight  with  the  Indian  foe.  They  flattered 
themselves  that  it  would  be  the  first  conflict 
of  the  war,  and  therefore  that  in  which  the 
greatest  reputation  would  be  gained  by  the 
victors.     They  dreamt  not  of  defeat. 

With  flags  flying  gaily,  drums  rolling 
merrily,  bugles  sounding  the  advance,  cannon 
pealing  their  farewell  salute,  and  comrades 
cheering  them  onward,  the  detachment  com- 
menced its  march — that  fatal  march  from 
which  it  was  destined  never  to  return. 

Just  seven  days  after — on  the  31st  of 
December — a  man  made  his  appearance  at 
the  gates  of  Fort  Brooke,  crawling  upon  his 
hands  and  knees.  In  his  tattered  attire  could 
scarcely  be  recognised  the  uniform  of  a  soldier 
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— a  private  of  Dade's  detachment — for  such 
he  was.  His  clothes  were  saturated  with  water 
from  the  creeks,  and  soiled  with  mud  from  the 
swamps.  They  were  covered  with  dust,  and 
stained  with  blood.  His  body  was  wounded 
in  five  places — severe  wounds  all — one  in  the 
right  shoulder,  one  in  the  right  thigh,  one 
near  the  temple,  one  in  the  left  arm,  and 
another  in  the  back.  He  was  wan,  wasted, 
emaciated  to  the  condition  of  a  skeleton,  and 
presented  the  aspect  of  one.  When,  in  a 
weak  trembling  voice,  he  announced  himself 
as  *^  Private  Clark  of  the  2nd  Artillery,'^  his 
old  comrades  with  difficulty  identified  him. 

Shortly  after,  two  others — privates  Sprague 
and  Thomas — made  their  appearance  in  a 
similar  plight.  Their  report  was  similar  to 
that  already  delivered  by  Clark :  that  Major 
Dade's  command  had  been  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  cut  to  pieces,  massacred  almost  to  a 
man — that  they  themselves  were  the  sole 
survivors  of  that  band  who  had  so  lately  gone 
forth  from  the  fort  in  all  the  pride  of  confident 
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strenpjth,    and   the    hopeful    anticipation    of 
glory. 

And  their  story  was  true  to  the  letter.  Of 
all  the  detachment,  these  three  miserable 
remnants  of  humanity  alone  escaped  :  the 
others — one  hundred  and  six  in  all — ^had  met 
death  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazura.  Instead 
of  the  laurel,  they  had  found  the  cypress. 

The  three  who  escaped  had  been  struck 
down  and  left  for  dead  upon  the  field.  It  was 
only  by  counterfeiting  death  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  afterwards  crawling  from  the 
ground,  and  making  their  way  back  to  the 
fort.  Most  of  this  journey  Clark  performed 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  to  the  hour,  over  a  distance  of 
more  than  sixty  miles  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE      BATTLE-GROUND. 

The  affair  of  Dade's  massacre  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  Indian  warfare.  No 
conflict  of  a  similar  kind  had  ever  occurred — 
at  least  none  so  fatal  to  the  whites  engaged  in 
it.  In  this  case  they  suffered  almost  annihi- 
lation— for,  of  the  three  wounded  men  who 
escaped,  two  shortly  after  died  of  their 
wounds. 

Nor  had  the  Indians  any  great  advantage 
over  their  antagonists,  beyond  that  of  superior 
cunning  and  strategy. 

It   was  near  the  banks  of  the  Amazura,* 

*  "  Ouithlacoochee  "  of  the  Seminoles. 
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and  after  crossing  that  stream,  that  Major 
Dade's  party  had  been  attacked.  The  assault 
was  made  on  ground  comparatively  open — a 
tract  of  pine-woods  where  the  trees  grew  thin 
and  straggling — so  that  the  Indians  had  in 
reality  no  great  advantage  either  from  position 
or  intrenchment.  Neither  has  it  been  proved 
that  they  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to 
the  troops  they  destroyed — not  more  than 
two  to  one ;  and  this  proportion,  in  most 
Indian  wars,  has  been  considered  by  their 
white  antagonists  as  only  ^^fair  odds." 

Many  of  the  Indians  appeared  upon  the 
ground  mounted  ;  but  these  remained  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire  of  the  musketry;  and 
only  those  on  foot  took  part  in  the  action. 
Indeed,  their  conquest  was  so  soon  completed 
that  the  horsemen  were  not  needed.  The 
first  fire  was  so  deadly,  that  Dade's  followers 
were  driven  into  utter  confusion.  They  were 
unable  to  retreat :  the  mounted  Indians  had 
already  outflanked  them,  and  cut  off  their 
chance  of  escape. 

E  2 
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Dade  himself,  with  most  of  his  officers,  fell 
at  the  first  volley ;  and  the  survivors  had  no 
choice  but  to  fight  it  out  on  the  ground.  A 
breastwork  was  attempted — hj  felling  trees, 
and  throwing  their  trunks  into  a  triangle — 
but  the  hot  fire  from  Indian  rifles  soon 
checked  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the 
parapet  never  rose  even  breast-high  above  the 
ground.  Into  this  insecure  shelter  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  first  attack  retreated,  and  there 
fell  rapidly  under  the  well-aimed  missiles  of 
their  foes.  In  a  short  while  the  last  man  lay 
motionless ;  and  the  slaughter  was  at  an  end. 

When  the  place  was  afterwards  visited  by 
our  troops,  this  triangular  enclosure  was 
found,  filled  with  dead  bodies — piled  upon  one 
another,  just  as  they  had  fallen — crosswise, 
lengthwise,  in  every  attitude  of  death  I 

It  was  afterwards  noised  abroad  that  the 
Indians  had  inhumanly  tortured  the  wounded, 
and  horribly  mutilated  the  slain.  This  was 
not  true.  There  were  no  wounded  left  to  be 
tortured — except  the  three  who  had  escaped 
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— and  as  for  the  mutilation,  but  one  or  two 
instances  of  this  occurred — since  known  to 
have  been  the  work  of  runaway  negroes, 
actuated  by  motives  of  personal  revenge. 

Some  scalps  were  taken;  but  this  is  the 
well-known  custom  of  Indian  warfare ;  and 
white  men  ere  now  have  practised  the  fashion, 
while  under  the  frenzied  excitement  of  battle. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  afterwards  visited 
the  battle-ground  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
ordered  by  the  Commander-in-chief;  and  the 
official  report  of  that  tour  is  the  best  testimony 
as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  victors.  It  reads 
as  foUows: — 

"Major  Dade  and  his  party  were  destroyed 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  December,  about 
four  miles  from  their  camp  of  the  preceding 
night.  They  were  advancing  in  column  of 
route  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  rose  in  a  swarm  out  of  the  cover  of  long 
grass  and  palmettoes.  The  Indians  suddenly 
appeared  close  to  their  files.  Muskets  were 
clubbed,  knives  and  bayonets  used,  and  parties 
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clinched  in  deadly  conflict.  In  the  second  at- 
tack, our  own  men's  muskets,  taken  from 
the  dead  and  wounded,  were  used  against 
them ;  a  cross-fire  cut  down  a  succession  of 
artillerists,  when  the  cannon  were  taken,  the 
carriages  broken  and  burned,  and  the  guns 
rolled  into  a  pond.  Many  negroes  were  in  the 
field;  but  no  scalps  were  taken  by  the  Indians. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  negroes,  with  hellish 
cruelty,  pierced  the  throats  of  all  whose  cries 
or  groans  shewed  that  there  was  still  life  in 
them." 

Another  official  report  runs  thus  : — 
**  We  approached  the  battle-field  from  the 
rear.  Our  advanced-guard  had  passed  the 
ground  without  halting,  when  the  commanding 
officer  and  his  stafi"  came  upon  one  of  the  most 
appalling  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  We 
first  saw  some  broken  and  scattered  boxes ; 
then  a  cart,  the  two  oxen  of  which  were  lying 
dead,  as  if  they  had  fallen  asleep,  their  yokes 
still  on  them:  a  little  to  the  right,  one  or  two 
horses  were  seen.     We  next  came  to  a  small 
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enclosure,    made  by  felling  trees  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  triangular  breast-work. 
Within  the  triangle — along  the  north  and  west 
faces  of  it — were  about  thirty  bodies,  mostly 
mere  skeletons,  although  much  of  the  clothing 
was  left  upon  them.     They  were  lying  in  the 
positions  they  must  have  occupied  during  the 
fight.     Some  had  fallen  over  their  dead  com 
rades,  but  most  of  them  lay  close  to  the  logs 
with  their  heads  turned  towards  the  breast 
work,  over  which  they  had  delivered  their  fire 
and  their  bodies  stretched  with  striking  regu 
larity  parallel  to  each  other.     They  had  evi 
dently  been  shot  dead  at  their  posts,  and  the 
Indians  had  not  disturbed  them,  except  by 
taking  the  scalps  of  some — which,  it  is  said, 
was  done  by  their  negro  allies.     The  officers 
were  all  easily  recognised.     Some  still  wore 
their  rings  and  breast-pins,  and  money  was 
found  in  their  pockets !     The  bodies  of'  eight 
officers  and  ninety-eight  men  were  interred. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  at- 
tack was  not  made  from  a  hommock,  but  in  a 
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thinly  wooded  country,  the  Indians  being  con- 
cealed by  palmettoes  and  grass.'' 

From  this  report,  it  appears  that  the  In- 
dians were  fighting — not  for  plunder,  not  even 
from  motives  of  diabolical  revenge.  Their 
motive  was  higher  and  purer — it  was  the  de- 
fence of  their  country — of  their  hearths  and 
homes. 

The  advantage  they  had  over  the  troop  of 
Major  Dade  was  simply  that  of  ambush  and 
surprise.  This  officer,  though  a  man  of  un- 
doubted gallantry,  was  entirely  wanting  in 
those  qualities  necessary  to  a  leader,  especially 
one  engaged  against  such  a  foe.  He  was  a 
mere  book-soldier — as  most  officers  are — lack- 
ing the  genius  which  enables  the  great  military 
chieftain  to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances 
that  surround  him.  He  conducted  the  march 
of  his  detachment  as  if  going  upon  parade ; 
and  by  so  doing,  he  carried  it  into  danger  and 
subsequent  destruction. 

But  if  the  commander  of  the  whites  in  this 
fatal  affair  was  lacking  in  military  capacity, 
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the  leader  of  the  Indians  was  not.  It  soon 
became  known  that  he  who  planned  the  am- 
bush, and  conducted  it  to  such  sanguinary  and 
successful  issue,  was  the  young  chief  of  the 
Baton  Rouge — Oqeola. 

He  could  not  have  stayed  long  upon  the 
ground  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  It  was  upon 
that  same  evening,  at  Fort  Eang — forty  miles 
distant  from  the  scene  of  Dade's  massacre — 
that  the  commissioner  fell  before  his  vow  of 
vengeance  ! 
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CHAPTEE   YII. 

THE   BATTLE   OF   OUITHLACOOCHEE. 

The  murder  of  the  commissioner  called  for 
some  act  of  prompt  retribution.  Immediately 
after  its  occurrence,  several  expresses  had 
been  despatched  by  different  routes  to  Camp 
Drane ;  some  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  while  the  rest  arrived  safely  with 
the  news. 

By  daybreak  of  the  following  morning,  the 
army,  more  than  a  thousand  strong,  was  in 
motion,  and  marching  towards  the  Amazura. 
The  avowed  object  of  this  expedition  was  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  families  of  the  hostile 
Indians  —  their   fathers    and   mothers,    their 
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wives,  sisters,  and  children — whose  lurking- 
place  amidst  the  fastnesses  of  the  great  swamp 
— ^the  "  Cove  " — had  become  known  to  the 
general.  It  was  intended  they  should  be 
cajptured,  if  possible,  and  held  as  hostages  until 
the  warriors  could  be  induced  to  surrender. 

With  all  others  who  could  be  spared  from 
the  fort,  I  was  ordered  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition, and  accordingly  joined  it  upon  the 
march.  From  the  talk  I  heard  around  me,  I 
soon  discovered  the  sentiment  of  the  soldiery. 
They  had  but  little  thought  of  making  cap- 
tives. Exasperated  by  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  fort — further  exasperated  by  what  they 
called  '^  Dade's  massacre,"  I  felt  satisfied  that 
they  would  not  stay  to  take  prisoners — old 
men  or  young  men,  women  or  children,  all 
would  alike  be  slain — no  quarter  would  be 
given. 

I  was  sick  even  at  the  prospect  of  such  a 
wholesale  carnage  as  was  anticipated.  Anti- 
cipated, I  say,  for  all  confidently  believed  it 
would  take  place.     The  hiding-place  of  these 
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unfortunate  families  had  become  known — 
there  were  guides  conducting  us  thither  who 
knew  the  very  spot — how  could  we  fail  to 
reach  it  ? 

An  easy  surprise  was  expected.  Informa- 
tion had  been  received  that  the  warriors,  or 
most  of  them,  were  absent  upon  another  and 
more  distant  expedition,  and  in  a  quarter 
where  we  could  not  possibly  encounter  them. 
We  were  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  nest  in 
the  absence  of  the  eagles ;  and  with  this  intent 
the  army  was  conducted  by  silent  and  secret 
marches. 

But  the  day  before,  our  expedition  would 
have  appeared  easy  enough — a  mere  exciting 
frolic,  without  peril  of  any  kind ;  but  the 
news  of  Dade's  jdefeat  had  produced  a  magical 
effect  upon  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  and 
whilst  it  exasperated,  it  had  also  cowed  them. 
For  the  first  time,  they  began  to  feel  something 
like  a  respect  for  their  foe,  mingled  perhaps 
with  a  little  dread  of  him.  The  Indians,  at 
least,  knew  how  to  kill. 
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This  feeling  increased  as  fresh  messengers 
came  in  from  the  scene  of  Dade's  conflict, 
bringing  new  details  of  that  sanguinary  affair. 
It  was  not  without  some  apprehension,  then, 
that  the  soldier  marched  onward,  advancing 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country ;  and 
even  the  reckless  volunteer  kept  close  in  the 
ranks  as  he  rode  silently  along. 

About  mid-day  we  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Amazura.  The  stream  had  to  be  crossed 
before  the  Cove  could  be  reached,  for  the  vast 
net-work  of  swamps  and  lagoons  bearing  this 
name  extended  from  the  opposite  side. 

A  ford  had  been  promised  the  general,  but 
the  guides  were  at  fault ;  no  crossing-place 
could  be  found.  At  the  point  where  we 
reached  it,  the  river  ran  past,  broad,  black, 
and  deep — too  deep  to  be  waded  even  by  our 
horses. 

Were  the  guides  playing  traitor,  and  mis- 
leadi.ng  us  ?  It  certainly  began  to  assume 
that  appearance ;  but  no — it  could  not  be. 
They  were  Indians,  it  is  true,  but  well  proved 
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in  their  devotion  to  the  whites.  Besides,  they 
were  men  compromised  with  the  national  party 
— doomed  to  death  by  their  own  people — our 
defeat  would  have  been  their  ruin. 

It  was  not  treason,  as  shewn  afterwards  — 
they  had  simply  been  deceived  by  the  trails, 
and  had  gone  the  wrong  way. 

It  was  fortunate  for  us  they  had  done  so  ! 
But  for  this  mistake  of  the  guides,  the  army 
of  General  Clinch  might  have  been  called 
upon  to  repeat  on  a  larger  scale  the  drama  so 
lately  enacted  by  Dade  and  his  companions. 

Had  we  reached  the  true  crossing,  some 
two  miles  further  down,  we  should  have  en- 
tered an  ambush  of  the  enemy,  skilfully  ar- 
ranged by  that  same  leader  who  so  well  under- 
stood his  forest  tactics.  The  report  of  the 
warriors  having  gone  on  a  distant  expedition 
was  a  mere  ruse,  the  prelude  to  a  series  of 
strategic  manoeuvres  devised  by  Oqeola. 

The  Indians  were  at  that  moment  where  we 
should  have  been,  but  for  the  mistake  of  the 
guides.     The  ford  was  beset  upon  both  sides 
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by  the  foe — the  warriors  lying  unseen,  like 
snakes  among  the  grass,  ready  to  spring  forth 
the  moment  we  should  attempt  the  crossing. 
Fortunate  it  was  for  Clinch  and  his  army  that 
our  guides  possessed  so  little  skill. 

The  general  acted  without  this  knowledge 
at  the  time  —  else,  had  he  known  the  dan- 
gerous proximity,  his  behaviour  might  have 
been  different.  As  it  was,  a  halt  was  ordered ; 
and,  after  some  deliberation,  it  was  determined 
we  should  cross  the  river  at  the  point  where 
the  army  had  arrived. 

Some  old  boats  were  found,  "  sceows,".  with 
a  number  of  Indian  canoes.  These  would 
facilitate  the  transport  of  the  infantry,  while 
the  mounted  men  could  swim  over  upon  their 
horses. 

Eafts  of  logs  were  soon  knocked  together, 
and  the  passage  of  the  stream  commenced. 
The  manoeuvre  was  executed  with  consider- 
able adroitness,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  one 
half  of  the  command  had  crossed. 

I  was  among  those  who  got  first  over ;  but 
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I  scarcely  congratulated  myself  on  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  I  felt  sad  at  the  prospect 
of  being  soon  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  slaugh- 
ter of  defenceless  people  —  of  women  and 
children — for  around  me  there  was  norther 
anticipation.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  positive 
relief,  almost  of  joy,  that  I  heard  that  wild 
war-cry  breaking  through  the  woods  —  the 
well-known  Yo-ho-ehee  of  the  Seminoles. 

Along  with  it  came  the  ringing  detonations 
of  rifles,  the  louder  report  of  musketry ;  while 
bullets,  histling  through  the  air,  and  breaking 
branches  from  the  surrounding  trees,  told  us 
that  we  were  assailed  in  earnest,  and  by  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy. 

That  portion  of  the  army  already  over  had 
observed  the  precaution  to  post  itself  in  a 
strong  position  among  heavy  timber  that 
grew  near  the  river-bank ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  first  volley  of  the  Indians  produced 
a  less  deadly  effect.  For  all  that,  several  fell ; 
and  those  who  were  exposed  to  view  were  still 
in  danger. 
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The  fire  was  returned  by  the  troops,  re- 
peated by  the  Indians,  and  again  answered  by 
the  soldiers — now  rolling  continuously,  now  in 
straggling  volleys  or  single  shots,  and  at  in- 
tervals altogether  ceasing. 

For  a  long  while  but  little  damage  was 
done  on  either  side ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  Indians,  under  cover  of  the  underwood, 
were  working  themselves  into  a  more  advan- 
tageous position  —  in  fact,  surrounding  us. 
The  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  dared  not  stir 
from  the  spot  where  they  had  landed,  until  a 
larger  number  should  cross  over.  After  that, 
it  was  mtended  we  should  advance,  and  force 
the  Indians  from  the  covert  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

The  troops  from  the  other  side  continued  to 
cross.  Hitherto,  they  had  been  protected  by 
the  fire  of  those  already  over;  but  at  this 
crisis  a  manoeuvre  was  effected  by  the  In- 
dians, that  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  the 
passing  of  the  river,  unless  under  a  destruc- 
tive fire  from  their  rifles. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Just  below  our  position,  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  jutted  out  into  the  stream,  forming  a 
miniature  peninsula.  It  was  a  sand-bar  caused 
by  an  eddy  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was 
lower  than  the  main  bank,  and  bare  of  timber 
— except  at  its  extreme  point,  where  a  sort  of 
island  had  been  formed,  higher  than  the  penin- 
sula itself  On  this  island  grew  a  thick  grove 
of  evergreen  trees — ^palms,  live-oaks,  and  mag- 
nolias— in  short,  a  hommock. 

It  would  have  been  prudent  for  us  to  have 
occupied  this  hommock  at  the  moment  of  our 
first  crossing  over ;  but  our  general  had  not 
perceived  the  advantage.  The  Indians  were 
not  slow  in  noticing  it ;  and  before  we  could 
take  any  steps  to  hinder  them,  a  body  of  war- 
riors rushed  across  the  isthmus,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  hommock. 

The  result  of  this  skilful  manoeuvre  was 
soon  made  manifest.  The  boats,  in  crossing, 
were  swept  down  by  the  current  within  range 
of  the  wooded  islet — out  of  whose  evergreen 
shades  was  now  poured  a  continuous  stream 
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of  blue  fiery  smoke,  while  the  leaden  missiles 
did  their  work  of  death.  Men  were  seen 
dropping  down  upon  the  rafts,  or  tumbling 
over  the  sides  of  the  canoes,  with  a  heavy 
plunge  upon  the  water,  that  told  they  had 
ceased  to  live ;  while  the  thick  fire  of  musketry 
that  was  directed  upon  the  hommock  alto- 
gether failed  to  dislodge  the  daring  band  who 
occupied  it. 

There  were  but  few  of  them — for  we  had 
seen  them  distinctly  as  they  ran  over  the  isth- 
mus —  but  it  was  evident  they  were  a  chosen 
few,  skilled  marksmen  every  man.  They  were 
dealing  destruction  at  every  shot. 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  excitement. 
Elsewhere  the  conflict  was  carried  on  with 
more  equality  —  since  both  parties  fought 
under  cover  of  the  trees,  and  but  little  injury 
was  sustained  or  inflicted  by  either.  The 
band  upon  the  islet  was  killing  more  of  our 
men  than  all  the  rest  of  the  enemy. 

There  was  no  other  resource  than  to  dis- 
lodge them  from  the  hommock — to  drive  them 
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forth  at  the  bayonet's  point — at  least  this  was 
the  design  that  now  suggested  itself  to  the 
C  ommander-in-  chief. 

It  seemed  a  forlorn-hope.  Whoever  should 
approach  from  the  land-side  would  receive  the 
full  fire  of  the  concealed  enemy — be  compelled 
to  advance  under  a  fearful  risk  of  life. 

To  my  surprise,  the  duty  was  assigned  to 
myself.  Why',  I  know  not  —  since  it  could 
not  be  from  any  superior  courage  or  ardour  I 
had  hitherto  evinced  in  the  campaign.  But 
the  order  came  from  the  general,  direct  and 
prompt ;  and  with  no  great  spirit,  I  prepared 
to  execute  it. 

With  a  party  of  rifles — scarcely  outnum- 
bering the  enemy  we  were  to  attack  at  such 
serious  disadvantage  —  I  started  forth  for  the 
peninsula. 

I  felt  as  if  marching  upon  my  death,  and  I 
believe  that  most  of  those  who  followed  me 
were  the  victims  of  a  similar  presentiment. 
Even  though  it  had  been  a  certainty,  we  could 
not  now  turn  back ;  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
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army  were  upon  us.  We  must  go  forward — 
we  must  conquer  or  fall. 

In  a  few  seconds  we  were  upon  tlie  island, 
and  advancing  by  rapid  strides  towards  the 
hommock.  We  had  hopes  that  the  Indians 
might  not  have  perceived  our  approach,  and 
that  we  should  get  behind  them  unawares. 

They  were  vain  hopes.  Our  enemies  had 
been  watchful ;  they  had  observed  our  ma- 
noeuvre from  its  beginning ;  had  faced  round, 
and  were  waiting  with  rifles  loaded,  ready  to 
receive  us. 

But  half  conscious  of  our  perilous  position, 
we  pressed  forward,  and  had  got  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  grove,  when  the  blue  smoke  and 
red  flame  suddenly  jetted  forth  from  the  trees. 
I  heard  the  bullets  shower  past  my  ears ;  I 
heard  the  cries  and  groans  of  my  followers,  as 
they  fell  thickly  behind  me.  I  looked  around 
— I  saw  that  every  one  of  them  was  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  dead  or  dying  ! 

At  the  same  instant  a  voice  reached  me 
from  the  grove  : — 
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^^  Go  back,  Eandolph  !  go  back  !  By  that 
symbol  upon  your  breast  your  life  has  been 
spared ;  but  my  braves  are  chafed,  and  their 
blood  is  hot  with  fighting.  Tempt  not  their 
anger.     Away  !  away  !  '^ 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

A   VICTORY   ENDING   IN  A   RETREAT. 

I  SAW  not  the  speaker,  who  was  completely 
hidden  behind  the  thick  trellis  of  leaves.  It 
was  not  necessary  I  should  see  him,  to  know 
who  addressed  me  ;  on  hearing  the  voice  I 
instantly  recognised  it.  It  was  Oqeola  who 
spoke. 

I  cannot  describe  my  sensations  at  that 
moment,  nor  tell  exactly  how  I  acted.  My 
mind  was  in  a  chaos  of  confusion — surprise 
and  fear  mingling  alike  in  my  emotions: 

I  remember  facing  once  more  towards  my 
followers.  I  saw  that  they  were  not  all  dead 
— some  were  still  lying  where  they  had  fallen. 
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doubled  up,  or  stretched  out  in  various  atti- 
tudes of  death — motionless — beyond  doubt, 
lifeless.  Some  still  moved,  their  cries  for  help 
shewing  that  life  was  not  extinct. 

To  my  joy,  I  observed  several  who  had 
regained  their  feet,  and  were  running,  or 
rather  scrambling,  rapidly  away  from  the 
ground ;  and  still  another  few  who  had  risen 
into  half-erect  attitudes,  and  were  crawling  off 
upon  their  hands  and  knees. 

These  last  were  still  being  fired  upon  from 
the  bushes  ;  and  as  I  stood  wavering,  I  saw 
one  or  two  of  them  levelled  along  the  grass  by 
the  fatal  bullets  that  rained  thickly  around  me. 

Among  the  wounded  who  .lay  at  my  feet, 
there  was  a  young  fellow  whom  I  knew.  He 
appeared  to  be  shot  through  both  limbs,  and 
could  not  move  his  body  from  the  spot.  His 
appeal  to  me  for  help  was  the  first  thing  that 
aroused  me  from  my  indecision  :  I  remem- 
bered that  this  young  man  had  once  done  me 
a  service. 

Almost  mechanically,  I  bent  down,  grasped 
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him  aroimcl  the  waist,  and,  raising  his  body, 
commenced  dragging  him  away. 

With  my  burden  I  hurried  back  across  the 
isthmus,  as  fast  as  my  strength  would  permit 
— nor  did  I  stop  till  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Indian  rifles.  Here  I  was  met  by  a  party  of 
soldiers,  sent  to  cover  our  retreat.  In  their 
hands  I  left  my  disabled  comrade,  and  has- 
tened onward  to  deliver  my  melancholy  report 
to  the  Commander-in-chief. 

My  tale  needed  no  telling.  Our  movement 
had  been  watched,  and  our  discomfiture  was 
already  known  throughout  the  whole  army. 

The  general  said  not  a  word  ;  and,  without 
giving  time  for  explanation,  ordered  me  to 
another  part  of  the  field. 

All  blamed  his  imprudence  in  having  or- 
dered such  a  desperate  charge — especially  with 
so  small  a  force.  For  myself,  I  had  gained 
the  credit  of  a  bold  leader  ;  but  how  I  chanced 
to  be  the  only  one,  who  came  back  unscathed 
out  of  that  deadly  fire,  was  a  puzzle  which  at 
that  moment  I  did  not  choose  to  explain. 
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For  an  hour  or  more  the  fight  continued  to 
be  carried  on,  in  the  shape  of  a  confused  skir- 
mish among  swamps  and  trees,  without  either 
party  gaining  any  material  advantage.  Each 
held  the  position  it  had  taken  up ;  though  the 
Indians  retained  the  freedom  of  the  forest  be- 
yond. To  have  retired  from  ours  would  have 
been  the  ruin  of  the  whole  army  ;  since  there 
was  no  other  mode  of  retreat,  but  by  recross- 
ing  the  stream,  and  that  could  only  have  been 
effected  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

And  yet  to  hold  our  position  appeared 
equally  ruinous.  We  could  effect  nothing  by 
being  thus  brought  to  a  stand-still,  for  we 
were  actually  besieged  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river.  We  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  force 
the  Indians  from  the  bush.  Having  once 
failed,  a  second  attempt  to  cut  our  way  through 
them  would  be  a  still  more  perilous  emprise ; 
and  yet  to  remain  stationary  had  also  Its 
prospects  of  danger.  With  scanty  provisions 
the  troops  had  marched  out  of  their  canton- 
ments.    Their  rations  were  already  exhausted 
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— hunger  stared  the  army  in  the  face.  Its 
pangs  were  already  felt,  and  every  hour  would 
render  them  more  severe. 

We  began  to  believe  that  we  were  besieged ; 
and  such  was  virtually  the  fact.  Around  us 
in  a  semicircle  swarmed  the  savages,  each 
behind  his  protecting  tree — thus  forming  a  de- 
fensive line  equal  in  strength  to  a  fortified  in- 
trenchment.  Such  could  not  be  forced, 
without  the  certainty  of  great  slaughter 
among  our  men. 

We  perceived,  too,  that  the  number  of  our 
enemies  was  hourly  increasing.  A  peculiar  cry 
— which  some  of  the  old  '^  Indian  fighters"  un- 
derstood— heard  at  intervals,  betokened  the 
arrival  of  fresh  parties  of  the  foe.  We  felt  the 
apprehension  that  we  were  being  outnumbered, 
and  might  soon  be  overpowered.  A  glooiny  feel- 
ing was  fast  spreading  itself  through  the  ranks. 

During  the  skirmishes  that  had  already 
occurred,  we  noticed  that  many  of  the  Indians 
were  armed  with  fusils  and  muskets.  A  few 
were  observed  in  uniform,  with  military  accou- 
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trements !  One — a  conspicuous  leader — was 
still  more  singularly  attired.  From  his  shoul- 
ders was  suspended  a  large  silken  flag,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Spanish  cloak  of  the  times  of  the 
conquistador es.  Its  stripes  of  alternate  red 
and  white,  with  the  blue  starry  field  at  the 
corner,  were  conspicuous.  Every  eye  in  the 
army  looked  upon  it,  and  recognised  in  the 
fantastic  draping,  thus  tauntingly  displayed, 
the  loved  flag  of  our  country. 

These  symbols  were  expressive.  They  did 
not  puzzle  us.  Their  presence  among  our 
enemies  was  easily  explained.  The  flag,  the 
muskets  and  fusils,  the  uniforms  and  equip- 
ments, were  trophies  from  the  battle-field  where 
Dade  had  fallen. 

Though  the  troops  regarded  these  objects 
with  bitter  indignation,  their  anger  was  im- 
potent ;  the  hour  for  avenging  the  disastrous 
fate  of  their  comrades  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived. 

It  is  not  improbable  we  might  have  shared 
their  destiny,  had  we  remained  much  longer 
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upon  tlie  ground ;  but  a  plan  of  retreat 
offered,  of  which  our  general  was  not  loath  to 
take  advantage.  It  was  the  happy  idea  of  a 
volunteer  officer — an  old  campaigner  of  the 
^^ Hickory"  wars — versed  in  the  tactics  of 
Indian  fighting. 

By  his  advice,  a  feint  was  made  by  the 
troops  who  had  not  yet  crossed — the  volunteers. 
It  was  a  pretended  attempt  to  effect  the  passage 
of  the  river  at  a  point  higher  up-stream.  It 
was  a  good  strategy.  Had  such  a  passage 
been  possible,  it  would  have  brought  the 
enemy  between  two  fires,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  ^^  surround  ;  "  but  a  crossing  was  not 
intended — only  a  ruse. 

It  had  the  effect  designed ;  the  Indians  were 
deceived  by  it,  and  rushed  in  a  body  up  the 
bank  to  prevent  the  attempt  at  crossing. 
Our  beleaguered  force  took  advantage  of  their 
temporary  absence  ;  and  the  ^^  regulars," 
making  an  adroit  use  of  the  time,  succeeded 
in  getting  to  the  "  safe  side  "  of  the  river. 
The  wily  foe  was  too  prudent  to  follow  us ; 
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and  thus  ended  the  ^^  battle  of  the  Oiiithla- 
coochee." 

In  the  hurried  council  that  was  held,  there 
were  no  two  opinions  as  to  what  course  of 
action  we  should  pursue.  The  proposal  to 
march  back  to  Fort  King  was  received  with  a 
wonderful  unanimity;  and,  with  little  loss  of 
time,  we  took  the  route,  and  arrived  without 
further  molestation  at  the  fort. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


ANOTHER     "  SWAMP-FIGHT.'' 


After  this  action,  a  complete  change  was  ob- 
served in  the  spirit  of  the  army.  Boasting 
was  heard  no  more ;  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
troops  to  be  led  against  the  enemy  was  no 
longer  difficult  to  restrain.  No  one  expressed 
desire  for  a  second  expedition  across  the 
Ouithlacoochee,  and  the  "Cove''  was  to  re- 
main unexplored  until  the  arrival  of  rei]:iforce- 
ments.  The  volunteers  were  disheartened, 
wearied  of  the  campaign,  and  not  a  little 
cowed  by  the  resistance  they  had  so  unex- 
pectedly encountered — bold  and  bloody  as  it 
was  unlooked  for.     The  enemy,  hitherto  de- 
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spised,  if  it  had  aroused  by  its  conduct  a 
strong  feeling  of  exasperation  and  vengeance, 
had  also  purchased  the  privilege  of  respect. 

The  battle  of  the  Ouithlacoochee  cost  the 
United  States  army  nearly  a  hundred  men. 
The  Seminole  loss  was  believed  to  be  much 
greater;  though  no  one  could  give  a  better 
authority  for  this  belief  than  that  of  a  ^^  guess.'^ 
No  one  had  seen  the  enemy's  slain  ;  but  this 
was  accounted  for  by  the  assertion,  that  during 
the  fight  they  had  carried  their  dead  and 
looiinded  from  the  field! 

How  often  has  this  absurd  allegation  ap- 
peared in  the  dispatches  of  generals  both 
victorious  and  defeated !  It  is  the  usual  ex- 
planation of  a  battle-field  found  too  sparsely 
strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  foe.  The  very 
possibility  of  such  an  operation  argues  either 
an  easy  conflict,  or  a  strong  attachment  be- 
tween comrade  and  comrade — too  strong,  in- 
deed, for  human  nature.  With  some  fighting 
experience,  I  can  affirm  that  I  never  saw  a 
dead  body,  either  of  comrade  or  foeman,  moved 
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from  the  ground  where  he  had  fallen,  so  long 
as  there  was  a  shot  ringing  upon  the  ear. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlacoochee,  no  doubt 
some  of  our  enemies  had  "  bit  the  dust ;"  but 
their  loss  was  much  less  than  that  of  our  own 
troops.  For  myself — and  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  observation — I  could  not  swear  to  a 
single  '^  dead  Indian  ;'^  nor  have  I  met  with  a 
comrade  who  could. 

Notwithstanding  this,  historians  have  chro- 
nicled the  affair  as  a  grand  "victory,"  and  the 
dispatch  of  the  Commander-in-chief  is  still  ex- 
tant— a  curious  specimen  of  warlike  literature. 
In  this  document  may  be  found  the  name  of 
almost  every  officer  engaged,  each  depicted  as 
a  peerless  hero  !  A  rare  monument  of  vanity 
and  boasting. 

To  speak  the  honest  truth,  we  had  been 
well  "  whipped"  by  the  red  skins ;  and  the 
chagrin  of  the  army  was  only  equalled  by  its 
exasperation. 

Clinch,  although  esteemed  a  kind  general — 
the  "  soldier's  friend,"  as  historians  term  him 
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— was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  great  warrior. 
His  glory  had  departed.  If  O^eola  owed  him 
any  spite,  lie  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  accomplished,  without  molesting 
the  "  old  veteran"  further.  Though  still 
living,  he  was  dead  to  fame. 

>V*  -Sfr  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^  ^  W  W  •TS"  W  •«• 

A  fresh  Commander-in-chief  now  made  his 
appearance,  and  hopes  of  victory  were  again 
revived.  The  new  general  was  Gaines,  an- 
other of  the  ^Weterans"  produced  by  seniority 
of  rank.  He  had  not  been  ordered  by  the 
government  upon  this  especial  duty ;  but 
Florida  being  part  of  his  military  district,  had 
volunteered  to  take  the  guidance  of  the  war. 

Like  his  predecessor,  Gaines  expected  to 
reap  a  rich  harvest  of  laurels,  and,  like  the 
former,  was  he  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Again,  it  was  the  cypress-^vreath. 

Without  delay,  our  army — reinforced  by 
fresh  troops  from  Louisiana  and  elsewhere — 
was  put  in  motion,  and  once  more  marched 
upon  the  "  Cove." 
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We  reached  the  banks  of  the  Amazura,  but 
never  crossed  that  fatal  stream — equally  fatal 
to  our  glory  as  oiu*  lives.  This  time,  the 
Indians  crossed. 

Almost  upon  the  ground  of  the  former  ac- 
tion— with  the  difference  that  it  was  now  upon 
the  nether  bank  of  the  stream — we  were  at- 
tacked by  the  red  w  amors ;  and,  after  some 
hours  of  sharp  skirmishing,  compelled  to  shel- 
ter our  proud  battalions  within  the  protecting 
pickets  of  a  stockade  !  Within  this  enclosure 
we  were  besieged  for  a  period  of  nine  days, 
scarcely  daring  to  trust  ourselves  outside  the 
wooden  walls.  Starvation  no  longer  stared  us 
in  the  face — it  had  actually  come  upon  us ; 
and  but  for  the  horses  we  had  hitherto  be- 
strode— with  whose  flesh  we  were  fain  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  our  appetites — 9ne-half 
the  army  of  *^  Camp  Izard"  would  have 
perished  of  hunger. 

We  were  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  a  "large  force  that  had  been 

spatchcd  to  our  rescue  under  Clinch,  still 
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commanding  his  brigade.  Having  marched 
direct  from  Fort  King,  our  former  general  had 
the  good  fortune  to  approach  the  enemy  from 
their  rear,  and,  by  surprising  our  besiegers, 
disentangle  us  from  our  perilous  situation. 

The  day  of  our  delivery  was  memorable  by 
a  singular  incident — an  armistice  of  a  peculiar 
character. 

Early  in  the  morning,  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  a  voice  was  heard  hailing  us  from  a  dis- 
tance in  a  loud  "  Ho  there  ! — Halloa ! '' 

It  came  from  the  direction  of  the  enemy — 
since  we  were  surrounded,  it  could  not  other- 
wise— but  the  peculiar  phraseology  led  to  the 
hope  that  Clinch's  brigade  had  arrived. 

The  hail  was  repeated,  and  answered  ;  but 
the  hope  of  a  rescue  vanished  when  the  sten- 
torian voice  was  recognised  as  that  of  Abram, 
the  black  chief,  and  quondam  interpreter  of 
the  council. 

''  What  do  you  want  ?  "  was  the  interroga- 
tory ordered  by  the  Commander-in-chief. 

"  A  talk,"  came  the  curt  reply. 
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"  For  what  purpose  ?  " 

"  We  want  to  stop  fighting." 

The  proposal  was  agreeable  as  unexpected. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  Were  the  Indians 
starving,  like  ourselves,  and  tired  of  hostili- 
ties? It  was  probable  enough:  for  what 
other  reason  should  they  desire  to  end  the  war 
so  abruptly  ?  They  had  not  yet  been  defeated, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  victorious  in  every  action 
that  had  been  fought. 

But  one  other  motive  could  be  thought  of. 
We  were  every  hour  expecting  the  arrival  of 
Clinch's  brigade.  Eunners  had  reached  the 
camp  to  say  that  he  was  near,  and,  reinforced 
by  it,  we  should  be  not  only  strong  enough  to 
raise  the  siege,  but  to  attack  the  Indians  with 
almost  a  certainty  of  defeating  them.  Perhaps 
'they  knew,  as  well  as  we,  that  Clinch  was  ad- 
vancing, and  were  desirous  of  making  terms 
before  his  arrival. 

The  proposal  for  a  "  talk "  was  thus  ac- 
counted for  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  who 
was  now  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  strike  a 
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decisive  blow.  His  only  apprehension  was 
that  the  enemy  should  retreat,  before  Clinch 
could  get  forward  upon  the  field.  An  armis- 
tice would  serve  to  delay  the  Indians  upon 
the  ground ;  and,  without  hesitation,  the  dis- 
tant speaker  was  informed  that  the  talk  would 
be  welcome. 

A  meeting  of  parlementaires  from  each  side 
was  arranged ;  the  hour,  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  light.  There  were  to  be  three  of  the 
Indians,  and  three  from  the  camp. 

A  small  savanna  extended  from  the  stockade. 
At  several  hundred  yards'  distance  it  was 
bounded  by  the  woods.  As  soon  as  the  day 
broke,  we  saw  three  men  emerge  from  the 
timber,  and  advance  into  the  open  ground. 
They  were  Indian  chiefs  in  full  costume  ;  they 
were  the  commissioners.  All  three  were* 
recognised  from  the  camp — Abram,  Coa  Hajo, 
and  Oqeola. 

Outside  musket-range,  they  halted,  placing 
themselves  side  by  side  in  erect  attitudes,  and 
facin":  the  enclosure. 
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Three  officers,  two  of  whom  could  speak  the 
native  tongue,  were  sent  forth  to  meet  them. 
I  was  one  of  the  deputation. 

In  a  few  seconds  we  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  hostile  chiefs. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

THE   TALK. 

Before  a  word  was  uttered,  all  six  of  us  shook 
hands  —  so  far  as  appearances  went,  in  the 
most  friendly  manner.  Oqeola  grasped  mine 
warmly ;  as  he  did  so,  saying,  with  a  peculiar 
smile : — 

"  Ah,  Randolph !  friends  sometimes  meet  in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace." 

I  knew  to  what  he  referred,  but  could 
only  ansAver  him  with  a  significant  look  of 
gratitude. 

An  orderly,  sent  to  us  with  a  message  from 
the  general,  was  seen  approaching  from  the 
camp.     At  the  same  instant,  an  Indian  ap- 
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peared  coming  out  of  the  timber,  and,  keeping 
pace  with  the  orderly,  simultaneously  with  the 
latter  arrived  upon  the  ground.  The  deputa- 
tion was  determined  we  should  not  outnumber 
it. 

As  soon  as  the  orderly  had  whispered  his 
message,  the  "  talk  "  began. 

Abram  was  the  spokesman  on  the  part  ot 
the  Indians,  and  delivered  himself  in  his 
broken  English.  The  others  merely  signified 
their  assent  by  a  simple  nod,  or  the  affirmative 
"  Ho ;  "  while  their  negative  was  expressed  by 
the  exclamation  "  Cooree." 

^^  Do  you  white  folk  want  make  peace  ?  '' 
abmptly  demanded  the  negro. 

"  Upon  what  terms  ?  '^  asked  the  head  of 
our  party. 

"  Da  tarms  we  gib  you  are  dese  :  you  lay 
down  arm,  an'  stop  de  war ;  your  sogas  go 
back,  an'  stay  in  dar  forts  :  loe  Indyen  cross 
over  da  Ouithlacoochee ;  an'  from  dis  time 
forth,  for  ebber  afier,  we  make  de  grand  ribber 
da  line  o'  boundary  atween  de  two.     We  pro- 
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mise  lib  in  peace  and  good  tarms  wi'  all  white 
neighbor.     Dat's  all  got  say." 

"  Brothers  !  "  said  our  speaker,  in  reply,  '^  I 
fear  these  conditions  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  white  general,  nor  our  great  father,  the 
President.  I  am  commissioned  to  say,  that 
the  Commander-in-chief  can  treat  with  you  on 
no  other  conditions  than  those  of  your  absolute 
submission,  and  under  promise  that  you  will 
now  agree  to  the  removal." 

''  Cooree !  cooree  I  never !  "  haughtily  ex- 
claimed Coa  Hajo  and  Oqeola  in  one  breath, 
and  with  a  determined  emphasis,  that  proved 
they  had  no  intention  of  offering  to  surrender. 

^^An'  what  for  we  submit?"  asked  the 
black,  with  some  show  of  astonishment.  "  We 
not  conquered  !  We  conquer  you  ebbery  fight 
— we  whip  you  people,  one,  two,  tree  time — 
we  whip  you  !  dam !  we  kill  you  well  too. 
What  for  we  submit  ?  We  come  here  gib 
condition — not  ask  um." 

'^  It  matters  little  what  has  hitherto  tran- 
spired," observed  the  officer  in  reply;  ^Sve  are 
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by  far  stronger  than  you — we  must  conquer 
you  in  the  end." 

Again  the  two  chiefs  simultaneously  cried 
''  Cooree !  " 

^'  May  be,  white  men,  you  make  big  mistake 
'bout  our  strength.  TVe  not  so  weak  you 
tink  for  — ■  dam !  no.  We  shew  you  our 
strength." 

As  the  negro  said  this,  he  turned  inquir- 
ingly towards  his  comrades,  as  if  to  seek  their 
assent  to  some  proposition. 

Both  seemed  to  grant  it  with  a  ready  nod ; 
and  Oqeola,  w^ho  now  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  affair,  faced  towards  the  forest,  at  the 
same  time  giving  utterance  to  a  loud  and 
peculiar  intonation. 

The  echoes  of  his  voice  had  not  ceased  to 
vibrate  upon  the  air,  when  the  evergreen 
grove  was  observed  to  be  in  motion  along  its 
whole  edge ;  and  the  next  instant  a  line  of 
dusky  warriors  shewed  itself  in  the  open 
ground.  They  stepped  forth  a  pace  or  two, 
then  halted  in  perfect  order  of  battle — so  that 
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their  numbers  could  easily  be  told  off  from 
where  we  stood. 

"  Count  the  red  warriors ! ''  cried  Oqeola, 
in  a  triumphant  tone — "  count  them,  and  be 
no  longer  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  your 
enemy/' 

As  the  Indian  uttered  these  words,  a 
satirical  smile  played  upon  his  lips ;  and  he 
stood  for  some  seconds  confronting  us  in 
silence. 

"Now,"  continued  he,  once  more  pointing 
to  his  followers,  "do  yonder  braves — there 
are  fifteen  hundred  of  them — do  they  look 
starving  and  submissive  ?  No  !  they  are 
ready  to  continue  the  war  till  the  blood  of  the 
last  man  sinks  into  the  soil  of  his  native  land. 
If  they  must  perish,  it  will  be  here — here  in 
Florida — in  the  land  of  their  birth,  upon  the 
graves  of  their  fathers. 

"  We  have  taken  up  the  rifle  because  you 
wronged  us,  and  would  drive  us  out.  For  the 
wrongs  we  have  had  revenge.  We  have  killed 
many  of  your  people,  and  we  are  satisfied  with 
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tlie  vengeance  we  have  taken.  We  want  to 
kill  no  more.  But  about  the  removal,  we 
have  not  changed  our  mmds.  We  shall  never 
change  them. 

^^  We  have  made  you  a  fair  proposition ; 
accept  it,  and  in  this  hour  the  war  may  cease; 
reject  it,  and  more  blood  shall  be  spilled — ay, 
by  the  spirit  of  Wykome  !  rivers  of  blood  shall 
flow.  The  red  poles  of  our  lodges  shall  be 
painted  again  and  again  with  the  blood  of  our 
pale-faced  foes.  Peace  or  war  then — you  are 
welcome  to  your  choice." 

As  0(^eola  ceased  speaking,  he  waved  his 
hand  towards  his  dusky  warriors  by  the  wood, 
who  at  the  sign  disappeared  among  the  trees 
silently,  rapidly,  almost  mysteriously. 

A  meet  reply  was  being  delivered  to  the 
passionate  harangue  of  the  young  chief,  when 
the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  the  report  of 
musketry,  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Indians, 
but  further  off.  The  shots  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  and  were  accompanied  by 
shouts,  that,  though  feebly  borne  from  the  far 
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distance,  could  be  distinguished  as  the  charg- 
ing cheers  of  men  advancing  into  a  battle. 

*^Ha!  foul  play!"  cried  the  chiefs  in  a 
breath ;  '^  pale-faced  liars  !  you  shall  rue  this 
treason ;"  and,  without  waiting  to  exchange 
another  sentence,  all  three  sprang  off  from  the 
spot,  and  ran  at  full  speed  towards  the  covert 
of  the  woods. 

We  turned  back  within  the  lines  of  the 
camp,  where  the  shots  had  also  been  heard, 
and  interpreted  as  the  advance  of  Clinch's 
brigade  attacking  the  Indian  outposts  in  the 
rear.  We  found  the  troops  already  mustered 
in  battle-array,  and  preparing  to  issue  forth 
from  the  stockade.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
order  was  given,  and  the  army  marched  forth, 
extending  itself  rapidly  both  right  and  left 
along  the  bank  of  the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  formation  was  complete,  the 
line  advanced.  The  troops  were  burning  for 
revenge.  Cooped  up  as  they  had  been  for 
days,  half-famished,  and  more  than  half- 
disgraced,   they  had  now  an  opportunity  to 
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retrieve  their  honour;  and  were  fully  bent 
upon  the  punishment  of  the  savage  foe. 
With  an  army  in  their  rear,  rapidly  closing 
upon  them  by  an  extended  line — for  this  had 
been  pre-arranged  between  the  commanders — 
another  similarly  advancing  upon  their  front, 
how  could  the  Indians  escape  ?  They  must 
fight — they  would  be  conquered  at  last. 

This  was  the  expectation  of  all — officers 
and  soldiers.  The  Commander-in-chief  was 
himself  in  high  spirits.  His  strategic  plan  had 
succeeded.  The  enemy  was  surrounded — 
entrapped  ;  a  great  victory  was  before  him — 
a  "harvest  of  laurels.'^ 

We  marched  forward.  We  heard  shots, 
but  now  only  solitary  or  straggling.  We 
could  not  hear  the  well-known  Avar-cry  of  the 
Indians. 

We  continued  to  advance.  The  hommocks 
were  carried  by  a  charge,  but  in  tlieir  shady 
coverts  we  found  no  enemy. 

Surely  they  must  still  be  before  us — be- 
tween our  lines  and  those  of  the  approaching 
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reinforcement  ?  Is  it  possible  tliey  can  have 
retreated — escaped?  - 

No !  Yonder  they  are — on  the  other  side 
of  the  meadow — -just  coming  out  from  the  trees. 
They  are  advancing  to  give  us  battle  !  Now 
for  the  charge — now — 

Ha !  those  blue  uniforms  and  white  belts 
— those  forage-caps  and  sabres — these  are  not 
Indians!  It  is  not  the  enemy!  They  are 
our  friends — the  soldiers  of  Clinch's  brigade  ! 

Fortunate  it  was  that  at  that  moment  there 
was  a  mutual  recognition,  else  might  we  have 
annihilated  one  another. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MYSTERIOUS   DISAPPEARANCE    OF   AN   ARMY. 

The  two  divisions  of  the  army  now  came 
together,  and  after  a  rapid  council  had  been 
held  between  the  commanders,  continued 
scouring  the  field  in  search  of  our  enemy. 
Hours  were  spent  in  the  search  ;  but  not  an 
Indian  foe  could  be  found  ! 

Oqeola  had  performed  a  piece  of  strategy 
unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  war.  He  had 
carried  an  army  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
from  between  two  others  of  nearly  equal 
numbers,  who  had  completely  enfiladed  him, 
without  leaving  a  man  upon  the  ground — ay, 
without  leaving  a  trace  of  his  retreat.      That 
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host  of  Indian  warriors,  so  lately  observed  in 
full  battle-array,  had  all  at  once  broken  up 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  and,  as  if  by 
magic,- had  melted  out  of  sight. 

The  enemy  was  gone,  we  knew  not  whither  ; 
and  the  disappointed  generals  once  more 
marched  theu^  forces  back  to  Fort  King. 

.M.  .u.  ^  •a;.  ^  a&S.  4E. 

^  W  W  TV-  W  TT  ^ 

The  ^^  dispersion,"  as  it  was  termed,  of  the 
Indian  army,  was  of  course  chronicled  as 
another  "  victory."  It  was  a  victory,  how- 
ever, that  killed  poor  old  Gaines — at  least  his 
military  fame — and  he  was  only  too  glad  to 
retire  from  the  command  he  had  been  so  eager 
to  obtain. 

A  third  general  now  took  the  field  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief— an  officer  of  more  notoriety 
than  either  of  his  predecessors — Scott.  A 
lucky  wound  received  in  the  old  British  wars, 
seniority  of  rank,  a  good  deal  of  political 
buffiDonery,  but  above  all  a  free  translation  of 
the    French    ^^  system   of  tactics,"    with   the 
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assumption  of  being  their  author,  had  kept 
General  Scott  conspicuously  before  the 
American  public  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years.*  He  who  could  contrive  such  a  sys- 
tem of  military  manoeuvring  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  a  great  soldier ;  so  reasoned 
his  countrymen. 

Of  course  wonderful  things  were  expected 
from  the  new  Commander-in-chief,  and  great 
deeds  were  promised.  He  would  deal  with 
the  savages  in  a  different  way  from  that 
adopted  by  his  predecessors ;  he  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  contemptible  war. 

*  Scott's  whole  career,  political  as  well  as  militarj, 
has  been  a  series  of  faux  pas.  His  campaign  in 
Mexico  will  not  bear  criticism.  The  numerous 
blunders  he  there  committed  would  have  led  to 
most  fatal  results,  had  they  not  been  neutralised  by 
the  judgment  of  his  inferior  officers,  and  the  indomi- 
table valour  of  the  soldiery.  The  battle  of  Molina 
del  Rey — the  armistice  with  Santa  Anna,  were  military 
errors  unworthy  of  a  cadet  fresh  from  college.  I  make 
bold  to  affirm  that  every  action  was  a  mob-tight — tha 
result  depending  upon  mere  chance  ;  or  rather  on  the 
desperate  bravery  of  the  troops  upon  one  side,  and  tlie 
infamous  cowardice  of  those  on  the  other. 

n  2 
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There  was  much  rejoicing  at  the  apppoint- 
ment ;  and  preparations  were  made  for  a 
campaign  on  a  far  more  extensive  scale  than 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  either  of  the  chiefs 
w^ho  preceded  him.  The  army  was  doubled — 
almost  trebled — the  commissariat  amply  pro- 
vided for,  before  the  great  general  would 
consent  to  set  foot  upon  the  held. 

He  arrived  at  length,  and  the  army  was 
put  in  motion. 

I  am  not  going  to  detail  the  incidents  of 
this  campaign ;  there  were  none  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  chronicled,  much  less  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  be  narrated.  It  consisted 
simply  of  a  series  of  harassing  marches,  con- 
ducted with  all  the  pomp  and  regularity  of  a 
parade  review.  The  army  was  formed  into 
three  divisions,  somewhat  bombastically  styled 
"right  wing,"  "left  wing,"  and  "centre." 
Thus  formed,  they  were  to  approach  the 
"Cove  of  the"  Ouithlacoochee " — again  that 
fatal  Cove — from  three  different  directions, 
Fort  King,  Fort  Brooke,  and  the  St.  Johns. 
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On  arriving  on  the  edge  of  the  great  swamp, 
each  was  to  fire  minute-guns  as  signals  for  the 
others,  and  then  all  three  were  to  advance  in 
converging  lines  towards  the  heart  of  the 
Seminole  fastness. 

The  absurd  manoeuvre  was  carried  out,  and 
ended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  com- 
plete failure.  During  the  march,  no  man  saw 
the  face  of  a  red  Indian.  A  few  of  their 
camps  were  discovered,  but  nothing  more. 
The  cunning  warriors  had  heard  the  signal 
guns,  and  well  understood  their  significance. 
With  such  a  hint  of  the  position  of  their 
enemy,  they  had  but  little  difficulty  in  making 
their  retreat  between  the  "  wings." 

Perhaps  the  most  singular,  if  not  the  most 
important,  incident  occurring  in  Scott's  cam- 
paign was  one  which  came  very  near  costing 
me  my  life.  If  not  worthy  of  being  given  in 
detail,  it  merits  mention  as  a  curious  case  of 
"  abandonment." 

While  marching  for  the  ^^  Cove "  with  his 
centre  wing,  the  idea  occurred  to  our  great 
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Commander  to  leave  behind  him,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Amazura,  what  he  termed  a 
'^  post  of  observation/^  This  consisted  of  a 
detachment  of  forty  men — mostly  our  Suwanee 
volunteers,  with  their  proportion  of  officers, 
myself  among  the  number. 

We  were  ordered  to  fortify  ourselves  on  the 
spot,  and  stay  there  until  we  should  be  relieved 
from  our  duty,  which  was  somewhat  indefi- 
nitely understood  even  by  him  who  was  placed 
in  command  of  us.  After  giving  these  orders, 
the  general,  at  the  head  of  his  "  central  wing," 
marched  off,  leaving  us  to  our  fate. 

Our  little  band  was  sensibly  alive  to  the 
perilous  position  in  which  we  were  thus  placed ; 
and  we  at  once  set  about  making  the  best  of 
it.  We  felled  trees — built  a  block-house,  dug 
a  well,  and  surrounded  both  with  a  strong 
stockade. 

Fortunately  we  were  not  discovered  by  the 
enemy  for  nearly  a  week  after  the  departure 
of  the  army,  else  we  should  most  certainly 
have  been  destroyed  to  a  man.     The  Indians, 
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m  all  probability,  had  followed  the  ^^  centre 
wing,"  and  thus  for  the  time  were  carried  out 
of  our  neighbourhood. 

On  the  sixth  day,  however,  they  made  their 
appearance,  and  summoned  us  to  surrender. 

We  refused,  and  fought  them — again  and 
again,  at  intervals,  during  a  period  of  fifty 
days ! 

Several  of  our  men  were  killed  or  wounded  ; 
and  among  the  former,  the  gallant  chief  of  our 
devoted  band,  Holloman,  w^ho  fell  from  a  shot 
fired  through  the  interstices  of  the  stockade. 

Provisions  had  been  left  with  us  to  serve  us 
for  two  iveeJcs ;  they  were  eked  out  to  last  for 
seven !  For  thirty  days  we  subsisted  upon 
raw  corn  and  water,  with  a  few  handfuls  of 
acorns,  which  we  contrived  to  gather  from  the 
trees  growing  wdthin  the  enclosure. 

In  this  way  we  held  out  for  a  period  of 
fifty  days,  and  still  no  Commander-in-chief — 
no  army  came  to  relieve  us.  During  all  that 
gloomy  siege,  we  never  heard  word  of  either ; 
no  white  face  ever  showed  itself  to  our  anxious 
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eyes,  that  gazed  constantly  outward.  We 
believed  ourselves  abandoned — forgotten. 

And  such  in  reality  was  the  fact — General 
Scott,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  away  from 
Florida,  had  quite  forgotten  to  relieve  the 
"  post  of  observation ;  "  and  others,  believing 
that  we  had  long  since  perished,  made  no 
effort  to  send  a  rescue. 

Death  from  hunger  stared  us  in  the  face, 
until  at  length  the  brave  old  hunter,  Hickman, 
found  his  way  through  the  lines  of  our  be- 
siegers, and  communicated  our  situation  to  our 
"  friends  at  home." 

His  tale  produced  a  strong  excitement,  and 
a  force  was  despatched  to  our  relief,  that  suc- 
ceeded in  dispersing  Qur  enemies,  and  setting 
us  free  from  our  block-house  prison. 

Thus  terminated  ^'  Scott's  campaign,"  and 
with  it  his  command  in  Florida.  The  whole 
affair  was  a  burlesque,  and  Scott  was  only 
saved  from  ridicule,  and  the  disgrace  of  a 
speedy  recall,  by  a  lucky  accident  that  fell  in 
his  favour.     Orders  had  already  reached  him 
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to  take  control  of  another  ^^ Indian  war" — 
the  ^'  Creek  " — that  was  just  breaking  out  in 
the  states  of  the  south-west ;  and  this  afforded 
the  discomfited  general  a  well-timed  excuse  for 
retiring  from  the  "  Flowery  Land." 

Florida  was  destined  to  prove  to  American 
generals  a  land  of  melancholy  remembrances. 
ISTo  less  than  seven  of  them  were  successively 
beaten  at  the  game  of  Indian  warfare  by  the 
Seminoles  and  their  wily  chieftains.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  ,  detail  the  history  of  their 
failures  and  mishaps.  From  the  disappearance 
of  General  Scott,  I  was  myself  no  longer  with 
the  main  army.  My  destiny  conducted  me 
through  the  more  romantic  by-ways  of  the 
campaign — the  paths  of  la  petite  guerre — and 
of  these  only  am  I  enabled  to  write.  Adieu, 
then,  to  the  grand  historic. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE   CONDITION   OF   BLACK   JAKE. 

We  had  escaped  from  the  block-house  in  boats, 
down  the  river  to  its  mouth,  and  by  sea  to 
St.  Marks.  Thence  the  volunteers  scattered 
to  their  homes — their  term  of  service  having 
expired.  They  went  as  they  listed;  journey- 
ing alone,  or  in  straggling  squads  of  three 
and  four  together. 

One  of  these  groups  consisted  of  old  Hick- 
man the  hunter,  a  companion  of  like  kidney, 
myself,  and  my  ever-faithful  henchman. 

Jake  was  no  longer  the  '^  Black  Jake  ^'  of 
yore.  A  sad  change  had  come  over  liis  ex- 
ternal aspect.     His  cheek-bones  stood  promi- 
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nently  out,  while  the  cheeks  themselves  had 
fallen  in  ;  his  eyeballs  had  retreated  far  within 
their  sockets,  and  the  neglected  wool  stood 
out  over  his  temples  in  a  thick  frizzled  shock. 
His  skin  had  lost  its  fine  ebon  polish,  and 
shewed  distinct  traces  of  corrugation.  Wher- 
ever ^^  scratched  '^  by  his  now  elongated 
finger-nails,  a  whitish  dandruffy  surface  was 
exhibited. 

The  poor  fellow  had  fared  badly  in  the 
block-house  ;  and  three  weeks  of  positive 
famine  had  played  sad  havoc  with  his  outward 
man. 

Starvation,  however,  but  little  affected  his 
spirits.  Throughout  all,  he  had  preserved 
his  jovial  mood,  and  his  light  humour  often 
roused  me  from  my  despondency.  While 
gnawing  the  corn  cob,  and  washing  down  the 
dry  maize  with  a  gourd  of  cold  water,  he 
would  indulge  in  rapturous  visions  of  '^  ho- 
miny and  hog-meat,"  to  be  devoured  whenever 
it  should  please  fate  to  let  him  return  to  the 
"  ole  plantayshun."    Such  delightful  prospects 
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of  future  enjoyment  enabled  him  the  better 
to  endure  the  pinching  present — for  anticipa- 
tion has  its  joys.  Xow  that  we  were  free, 
and  actually  heading  homeward ;  now  that  his 
visions  were  certain  soon  to  become  realities, 
Jake's  joviality  could  no  longer  be  kept 
within  bounds  ;  his  tongue  was  constantly  in 
motion;  his  mouth  ever  open,  with  the  double 
tier  of  ^'  ivories  "  displayed  in  a  continuous 
smile ;  while  his  skin  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
recovering  its  dark  oily  lustre. 

Jake  was  the  soul  of  our  party,  as  we 
trudged  wearily  along ;  and  his  gay  jokes 
affected  even  the  staid  old  hunters,  at  in- 
tervals eliciting  from  both  loud  peals  of 
laughter. 

For  myself,  I  scarcely  shared  their  mirth  ; 
only  now  and  then,  when  the  sallies  of  my 
follower  proved  irresistible.  There  was  a 
gloom  over  my  spirit,  which  I  could  not  com- 
prehend. 

It  should  have  been  otherwise.  I  should 
have  felt  happy  at  the  prospect  of  returning 
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home — of  once  more  beholding  those  who  were 
dear — but  it  w^as  not  so. 

It  had  been  so  on  my  first  getting  free 
from  our  block-house  prison ;  but  this  was 
only  the  natural  reaction,  consequent  upon 
escape  from  what  appeared  almost  certain 
death.  My  joy  had  been  short-lived  :  it  was 
past  and  gone  ;  and  now  that  I  was  nearing 
my  native  home,  dark  shadows  came  over  my 
soul ;  a  presentiment  was  upon  me  that  all 
was  not  well. 

I  could  in  no  way  account  for  this  feeling, 
for  I  had  heard  no  evil  tidings.  In  truth, 
I  had  heard  nothing  of  home  or  of  friends  for 
a  period  of  nearly  two  months.  During  oiu: 
long  siege,  no  communication  had  ever  reached 
us  ;  and  at  St.  Marks  we  met  but  shght  news 
from  the  settlements  of  the  Suwanee.  We 
were  returning  in  ignorance  of  all  that  had 
transpired  there  during  our  absence — if  aught 
had  transpired  worthy  of  being  known. 

This  ignorance  itself  might  have  produced 
uncertainty,  doubt,  even  apprehension ;  but  it 
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was  not  the  sole  cause  of  my  presentiment. 
Its  origin  was  different.  Perhaps  the  recol- 
lection of  my  abrupt  departure — the  unsettled 
state  in  which  I  had  left  the  affairs  of  our 
family — the  parting  scene,  now  vividly  re- 
called— remembrances  of  Einggold — reflec- 
tions upon  the  wicked  designs  of  this  wily 
villain— all  these  may  have  contributed  to  form 
the  apprehensions  under  which  I  was  suffering. 
Two  months  were  a  long  period  ;  many  events 
could  happen  within  two  months,  even  in 
the  narrow  circle  of  one's  own  family.  Long 
since  it  had  been  reported  that  I  had  perished 
at  the  hands  of  the  Indian  foe  ;  I  was  believed 
to  be  dead,  at  home,  wherever  1  was  known  ; 
and  the  belief  might  have  led  to  ill  results. 
Was  my  sister  still  true  to  her  word,  so  em- 
phatically pronounced  in  that  hour  of  parting  ? 
Was  I  returning  home  to  find  her  still  my 
loved  sister  ?  Still  single  and  free  ?  or  had  she 
yielded  to  maternal  solicitation,  and  become 
the  wife  of  the  vile  caitiff  after  all  ? 

With     such     conjectures    occupying    my 
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thoughts,  no  wonder  I  was  not  in  a  mood 
for  merriment.  My  companions  noticed  my 
dejection,  and,  in  their  rude  but  kind  way, 
rallied  me  as  we  rode  along.  They  failed, 
however,  to  make  me  cheerful  like  themselves. 
I  could  not  cast  the  load  from  my  heart.  Try 
as  I  would,  the  presentiment  lay  heavy  upon 
me,  that  all  was  not  well. 

Alas,  alas  !  the  presentiment  proved  true — 
no,  not  true,  but  worse — worse  than  my  worst 
apprehensions — ^jvorse  even  than  that  I  had 
most  feared. 

The  news  that  awaited  me  was  not  of  mar- 
riage, but  of  death — the  death  of  my  mother 
— and  worse  than  death — horrid  doubt  of  my 
sister's  fate.  Before  reaching  home,  a  mes- 
senger met  me — one  who  told  an  appalling  tale. 

The  Indians  had  attacked  the  settlement, 
or  rather  my  own  plantation — for  their  foray 
had  gone  no  further:  my  poor  mother  had 
fallen  under  their  savage  knives ;  my  uncle 
too  ;  and  my  sister  ?  She  had  been  carried 
off! 
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I  stayed  to  hear  no  more ;  but,  driving 
the  spurs  into  my  jaded  horse,  galloped  for- 
ward like  one  suddenly  smitten  with  mad- 
ness. 
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CHAPTEE    XIII. 

A   SAD   SPECTACLE. 

My  rate  of  speed  soon  brought  me  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  plantation;  and,  without 
pausing  to  breath  my  horse,  I  galloped  on, 
taking  the  path  that  led  most  directly  to  the 
house.  It  was  not  the  main  road,  but  a  wood- 
path  here  and  there  closed  up  with  "  bars." 
My  horse  was  a  spirited  animal,  and  easily 
leaped  over  them. 

I  met  a  man  coming  from  the  direction  of 
the  house — a  white  man — a  neighbour.  •  He 
made  motions  as  if  to  speak — no  doubt,  of  the 
calamity.  I  did  not  stop  to  listen.  I  had 
heard  enough.  My  eyes  alone  wanted  satis- 
faction. 

VOL.   III.  I 
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I  knew  every  turn  of  the  path.  I  knew 
the  points  where  I  should  first  come  m  sight 
of  the  house. 

I  reached  it,  and  looked  forward — Father 
of  mercy  !  there  was  no  house  to  be  seen  ! 

Half-bewildered,  I  reined  up  my  horse.  I 
strained  my  eyes  over  the  landscape — in  vain 
— no  house. 

Had  I  taken  the  wrong  road,  or  was  I 
looking  in  the  wrong  direction  ?  No  —  no. 
There  stood  the  giant  tulip-tree,  that  marked 
the  embouchure  of  the  path.  There  stretched 
the  savanna ;  beyond  it  the  home-fields  of 
indigo  and  maize;  beyond  these  the  dark 
wood-knoll  of  the  hommock  ;  but  beyond  this 
last  there  was  nothing  —  nothing  I  could 
recognise. 

The  whole  landscape  appeared  to  have 
undergone  a  change.  The  gay  white  walls — 
the  green  jalousies  —  the  cheerful  aspect  of 
home,  that  from  that  same  spot  had  so  often 
greeted  me  returning  hungry  and  weary  from 
the  hunt — were  no  longer  to  be  seen.     The 
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sheds,  the  negro-cabins,  the  offices,  even  the 
palings,  had  disappeared.  From  their  steads  I 
beheld  thick  volumes  of  smoke  ascending  to 
the  skj,  and  rolling  over  the  sun  till  his  disc 
was  red.  The  heavens  were  frowning  upon 
me. 

From  what  I  had  already  learned,  the  spec- 
tacle was  easy  of  comprehension.  It  caused 
no  new  emotion  either  of  surprise  or  pain.  I 
was  not  capable  of  suffering  more. 

Again  putting  my  horse  to  his  speed,  I  gal- 
loped across  the  fields  towards  the  scene  of 
desolation. 

As  I  neared  the  spot,  I  could  perceive  the 
forms  of  men  moving  about  through  the 
smoke.  There  appeared  to  be  fifty  or  a 
hundred  of  them.  Their  motions  did  not  be- 
token excitement.  Only  a  few  were  moving 
at  all,  and  these  with  a  leisurely  gait^  that 
told  they  were  not  in  action.  The  rest 
stood  in  groups,  in  lounging  attitudes,  evi- 
dently mere  spectators  of  the  confiagration. 
They  were  making  no  attempt  to  extinguish 

I  2 
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the  flames,  which  I  now  observed  mingling 
with  the  smoke.  A  few  were  rushing  to  and 
fro — most  of  them  on  horseback — apparently 
in  the  endeavour  to  catch  some  horses  and 
cattle,  that,  having  escaped  from  the  burnt 
enclosure,  were  galloping  over  the  fields, 
neighing  and  lowing. 

One  might  have  fancied  that  the  men 
around  the  fire  were  those  who  had  caused  it ; 
and  for  a  moment  such  an  idea  was  in  mj 
mind.  The  messenger  had  said  that  the  foray 
had  just  taken  place — that  very  morning  at 
daybreak.  It  was  all  I  had  heard,  as  I  hur- 
ried away. 

It  was  yet  early — scarcely  an  hour  after 
sunrise — for  we  had  been  travelling  by  night 
to  avoid  the  hot  hours.  Were  the  savages 
still  upon  the  ground  ?  Were  those  men 
Indians?  In  the  lurid  light,  amidst  the 
smoke,  chasing  the  cattle — as  if  with  the  in- 
tention of  driving  them  off — the  conjecture 
was  probable  enough. 

But  the  report  said  they  had  gone  away : 
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how  else  could  the  details  have  been  known  ? 
— the  murder  of  my  mother,  the  abduction  of 
my  poor  sister  ?  With  the  savages  still  upon 
the  ground,  how  had  these  facts  been  ascer- 
tained ? 

Perhaps  they  had  gone,  and  returned  again 
to  collect  the  booty,  and  fire  the  buildings  ? 
For  an  instant,  such  fancies  were  before  my 
mind. 

They  had  no  influence  in  checking  my 
speed.  I  never  thought  of  tightening  the  rein 
— my  bridle-arm  was  not  free ;  with  both 
hands  I  was  grasping  the  ready  rifle. 

Vengeance  had  made  me  mad.  Even  had 
I  been  certain  that  the  dark  forms  before  me 
were  those  of  the  murderers^  I  was  determined 
to  dash  forward  into  their  midst,  and  perish 
upon  the  body  of  a  savage. 

I  was  not  alone.  The  black  was  at  my 
heels;  and,  close  behind,  I  could  hear  the 
clattering  hoofs  of  the  hunters'  horses. 

We  galloped  up  to  the  selvedge  of  the  smoke. 
The  deception  was  at  an  end.     They  were  not 
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Indians  or  enemies,  but  friends  who  stood 
around,  and  who  hailed  our  approach  neither 
with  words  nor  shouts,  but  with  the  ominous 
silence  of  sympathy. 

I  pulled  up  by  the  fire,  and  dismounted 
from  my  horse :  men  gathered  around  me 
with  looks  of  deep  meaning.  They  were 
speechless — no  one  uttered  a  word.  All  saw 
that  it  was  a  tale  that  needed  no  telling. 

I  was  myself  the  first  to  speak.  In  a  Yoice 
so  husky  as  scarcely  to  be  heard,  I  inquired : 
^^  Where?'' 

The  interrogatory  was  understood — it  was 
anticipated.  One  had  already  taken  me  by 
the  hand,  and  was  leading  me  gently  around 
the  fire.  He  said  nothing,  but  pointed  to- 
wards the  hommock.  Unresistingly  I  walked 
by  his  side. 

As  we  n eared  the  pond,  I  observed  a  larger 
group  than  any  I  had  yet  seen.  They  were 
standing  in  a  ring,  with  their  faces  turned  in- 
ward, and  their  eyes  bent  upon  the  earth.  / 
knew  she  was  there. 
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At  our  approach,  the  men  looked  up,  and 
suddenly  the  ring  opened — both  sides  mecha- 
nically drawing  back.  He  who  had  my  hand 
conducted  me  silently  onward,  till  I  stood  in 
their  midst.  I  looked  upon  the  corpse  of  my 
mother. 

Beside  it  was  the  dead  body  of  my  uncle, 
and  beyond  the  bodies  of  several  black  men — 
faithful  slaves,  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of 
their  master  and  mistress. 

My  poor  mother ! — shot — stabbed — scalped. 
Even  in  death  had  she  been  defeatured  ! 

Though  I  had  anticipated  it,  the  spectacle 
shocked  me. 

My  poor  mother !  Those  glassy  eyes 
would  never  smile  upon  me  again — those 
pale  lips  would  neither  chide  nor  cheer  me 
more. 

I  could  control  my  emotions  no  longer.  I 
burst  into  tears ;  and,  falling  upon  the  earth, 
flung  my  arms  around  the  corpse,  and  kissed 
the  cold  mute  lips  of  her  who  had  given  me 
birth. 
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CHAPTEE  XrV. 

TO      THE      TRAIL. 

My  grief  was  profound — even  to  misery.  The 
remembrance  of  occasional  moments  of  cold- 
ness on  the  part  of  my  mother — the  remem- 
brance more  especially  of  the  last  parting 
scene — rendered  my  anguish  acute.  Had  we 
but  parted  in  affection — in  the  friendly  confi- 
dence of  former  years — my  loss  would  have 
been  easier  to  endure.  But  no ;  her  last 
words  to  me  were  spoken  in  reproach — almost 
in  anger — and  it  was  the  memory  of  these 
that  now  so  keenly  imbittered  my  thoughts. 
I  would  have  given  the  world  could  she  have 
heard  but  one  word — to  know  how  freely  I 
forgave  her. 
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My  poor  mother !  all  was  forgiven.  Her 
faults  were  few  and  venial.  I  remember 
them  not.  Ambition  was  her  only  sin ;  among 
those  of  her  station,  almost  universal ;  but  I 
remembered  it  no  more.  I  remembered  only 
her  many  virtues — only  that  she  was  my 
mother.  Never  until  that  moment  had  I 
known  how  dearly  I  loved  her. 

It  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  grief.  Where 
was  my  sister  ? 

I  sprang  to  my  feet,  as  I  gave  wild  utter- 
ance to  the  interrogatory. 

It  was  answered  only  by  signs.  Those 
around  me  pointed  to  the  forest.  I  understood 
the  signs — the  savages  had  borne  her  away. 

Up  to  this  hour  I  had  felt  no  hostility 
towards  the  red  men  ;  on  the  contrary,  my 
sentiments  had  an  opposite  inclination.  If 
not  friendship  for  them,  I  had  felt  something 
akin  to  it.  I  was  conscious  of  the  many 
wrongs  they  had  endured,  and  were  now  en- 
during at  the  hands  of  our  people.  I  knew 
that  in  the  end  they  would  be  conquered,  and 
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must  submit.  I  had  felt  sympathy  for  their 
unfortunate  condition. 

It  was  gone.  The  sight  of  my  murdered 
mother  produced  an  instantaneous  change  in 
my  feelings ;  and  sympathy  for  the  savage 
was  supplanted  by  fierce  hostility.  Her  blood 
called  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  my  heart  was 
eager  to  obey  the  summons. 

As  I  rose  to  my  feet,  I  registered  vows  of 
revenge. 

I  stood  not  alone.  Old  Hickman  and  his 
fellow-hunter  were  at  my  back,  and  fifty  others 
joined  their  voices  in  a  promise  to  aid  me  in 
the  pursuit. 

Black  Jake  was  among  the  loudest  who 
clamoured  for  retribution.  He  too  had  sus- 
tained his  loss.  Viola  was  nowhere  to  be 
found ;  she  had  been  carried  ofi"  with  the 
other  domestics.  Some  may  have  gone  volun- 
tarily, but  all  were  absent — all  who  were  not 
dead.  The  plantation  and  its  people  had  no 
longer  an  existence.  I  was  homeless  as  well 
as  motherless. 
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There  was  no  time  to  be  wasted  in  idle 
sorrowing ;  immediate  action  was  required, 
and  determined  upon.  The  people  had  come 
to  the  ground  armed  and  ready,  and  a  few 
minutes  sufficed  to  prepare  for  the  pur- 
suit. 

A  fresh  horse  was  procured   for   myself; 
others  for  the  companions  of  my  late  journey 
and  after  snatching  a  breakfast  hastily  pre- 
pared, we  mounted,  and  struck  off  upon  the 
trail  of  the  savages. 

It  was  easily  followed,  for  the  murderers 
had  been  mounted,  and  their  horses'  tracks 
betrayed  them. 

They  had  gone  some  distance  up  the  river 
before  crossing,  and  then  swam  their  horses 
over  to  the  Indian  side.  Without  hesitation, 
we  did  the  same. 

The  place  I  remembered  well.  I  had  crossed 
there  before — twa  months  before — while  track- 
ing the  steed  of  Oqeola.  It  was  the  path  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  young  chief.  The 
coincidence  produced  upon  me  a  certain  im- 
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pression ;  and  not  without  pain  did  I  ob- 
serve it. 

It  led  to  reflection.  There  was  time,  as 
the  trail  was  in  places  less  conspicuous,  and 
the  finding  it  delayed  our  advance.  It  led 
to  inquiry. 

Had  any  one  seen  the  savages  ? — or  noted 
to  what  band  they  belonged  ?  Who  was  their 
leader  ? 

Yes.  All  these  questions  were  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  Two  men,  lying  concealed 
by  the  road,  had  seen  the  Indians  passing 
away — had  seen  their  captives,  too ;  my  sister 
— Viola — with  other  girls  of  the  plantation. 
These  were  on  horseback,  each  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  a  savage.  The  blacks  travelled  afoot. 
They  were  not  bound.  They  appeared  to  go 
willingly.  The  Indians  were  "  Eedsticks  " — 
led  hy  Oqeola. 

Such  was  the  belief  of  those  around  me, 
founded  upon  the  report  of  the  men  who  had 
lain  in  ambush. 

It  is  difficult  to    describe   the   impression 
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produced  upon  me.  It  was  painful  in  the 
extreme.  I  endeavoured  not  to  believe  the 
report.  I  resolved  not  to  give  it  credence 
until  I  should  have  further  confirmation  of  its 
truthfulness." 

Oqeola!  0  heavens!  Surely  he  would 
not  have  done  this  deed?  It  could  not 
have  been  he  ? 

The  men  might  have  been  mistaken.  It 
was  before  daylight  the  savages  had  been  seen. 
The  darkness  might  have  deceived  them. 
Every  feat  performed  by  the  Indians — every 
foray  made — was  put  down  to  the  credit  of 
O^eola.  0(5eola  was  everywhere.  Surely  he 
had  not  been  there. 

Who  were  the  two  men — the  witnesses  ? 
Not  without  surprise  did  I  listen  to  the 
answer.     They  were  Spence  and  Williams. 

To  my  surprise,  too,  I  now  learned  that 
they  were  among  the  party  who  followed  me 
— volunteers  to  aid  me  in  obtaining  revenge 
for  my  wrongs ! 

Strange,  I  thought ;  but  stranger  still  that 
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Arens  Einggold  was  not  there.  He  had  been 
present  at  the  scene  of  the  conflagration; 
and,  as  I  was  told,  among  the  loudest  in  his 
threats  of  vengeance.  But  he  had  returned 
home — at  all  events  he  was  not  one  of  the 
band  of  pursuers. 

I  called  Spence  and  Williams,  and  ques- 
tioned them  closely.  They  adhered  to  their 
statement.  They  admitted  that  it  was  dark 
when  they  had  seen  the  Indians  returning 
from  the  massacre.  They  could  not  tell  for 
certain  whether  they  were  the  warriors  of  the 
"Eedstick^^  tribe,  or  those  of  the  ^^  Long 
Swamp."  They  believed  them  to  be  the 
former.  As  to  who  was  their  leader,  they 
had  no  doubt  whatever.  It  was  O^eola  who 
led  them.  They  knew  him  by  the  three 
ostrich  feathers  in  his  head-dress,  which 
rendered  him  conspicuous  among  his  fol- 
lowers. 

These  fellows  spoke  positively.  What  in- 
terest could  they  have  in  deceiving  me  ?  What 
could  it  matter  to  them  whether  the  chief  of 
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the  murderous  band  was  Oqeola,  Coa  Hajo, 
or  Onopa  himself? 

Their  words  produced  conviction — combined 
with  other  circumstances,  deep,  painful  convic- 
tion. The  murderer  of  my  mother — he  who 
had  fired  my  home,  and  borne  my  sister  into 
a  cruel  captivity — could  be  no  other  than 
Oqeola. 

All  memory  of  our  past  friendship  died  upon 
the  instant.  My  heart  burned  with  hostility 
and  hate  for  him  it  had  once  so  ardently 
admired. 
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CHAPTER    XY. 

THE  ALARM. 

There  were  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  bloody  affair,  that  upon  reflection 
appeared  peculiar  and  mysterious.  By  the 
sudden  shock,  my  soul  had  been  completely 
benighted;  and  these  circumstances  had  es- 
caped my  notice.  I  merely  believed  that 
there  had  been  an  onslaught  of  the  Indians,  in 
which  my  mother  had  been  massacred,  and 
my  sister  borne  away  from  her  home — that 
the  savages,  not  satisfied  with  blood,  had 
added  fire — that  these  outrages  had  been  per- 
petrated in  revenge  for  past  wrongs,  endured 
at  the  hands  of  their  pale-faced  enemies — that 
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the  like  had  occurred  elsewhere,  and  was  almost 
daily  occurring — why  not  on  the  banks  of  the 
Suwanee,  as  in  other  districts  of  the  country  ? 
In  fact,  it  had  been  rather  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  settlement  had  been  permitted  to 
remain  so  long  unmolested.  Others — far 
more  remote  from  the  Seminole  strongholds — 
had  already  suffered  a  like  terrible  visitation  ; 
and  why  should  ours  escape  ?  The  immunity 
had  been  remarked,  and  the  inhabitants  had 
become  lulled  by  it  into  a  false  security. 

The  explanation  given  was  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Indians  had  been  occupied  else- 
where, watching  the  movements  of  Scott's 
triple  army  ;  and,  as  our  settlement  was 
strong,  no  small  band  had  dared  to  come 
against  it. 

But  Scott  was  now  gone — his  troops  had 
retired  within  the  forts — their  summer  quar- 
ters— for  winter  is  the  season  of  campaigning 
in  Florida;  and  the  Indians,  to  whom  all 
seasons  were  alike,  were  now  free  to  extend 
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tlieir  marauding  expeditions  against  the  trans- 
border  plantations. 

This  appeared  the  true  explanation  why  an 
attack  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Suwanee 
had  been  so  long  deferred. 

During  the  first  burst  of  my  grief,  on  re- 
ceiving news  of  the  calamity,  I  accepted  it  as 
such ;  I  and  mine  had  merely  been  the  victims 
of  a  general  vengeance. 

But  the  moments  of  bewilderment  soon 
passed ;  and  the  peculiar  circumstances,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  began  to  make  them- 
selves apparent  to  my  mind. 

First  of  all,  why  was  our  plantation  the 
only  one  that  had  been  attacked  ? — our  house 
the  only  one  given  to  the  flames  ? — our  family 
the  only  one  murdered? 

These  questions  startled  me  :  and  natural  it 
was  that  they  did  so.  There  were  other  plan- 
tations along  the  river  equally  unprotected — 
other  families  far  more  noted  for  their  hostility 
to  the  Seminole  race — nay,  what  was  yet  a 
greater  mystery,  the  Ringgold  plantation  lay 
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in  the  very  path  of  the  marauders ;  as  their 
trail  testified,  they  had  passed  around  it  to 
reach  our  house ;  and  both  Arens  Ringgold 
and  his  father  had  long  been  notorious  for 
bitter  enmity  to  the  red  men,  and  violent 
aggressions  against  their  rights. 

-  Why,  then,  had  the  Einggold  plantation 
been  suffered  to  remain  unmolested,  while  ours 
was  singled  out  for  destruction?  Were  we 
the  victims  of  a  particular  and  special  ven- 
geance ? 

It  must  have  been  so  ;  beyond  doubt,  it 
was  so.  After  long  reflection,  I  could  arrive 
at  no  other  conclusion.  By  this  alone  could 
the  mystery  be  solved. 

And  Powell — oh  !  could  it  have  been  he  ? 
— my  friend,  a  fiend  guilty  of  such  an  atro- 
cious deed  ?  Was  it  probable  ?  was  it  pos- 
sible ?     No — neither. 

Despite  the  testimony  of  the  two  men — 
vile  wretches  I  knew  them  to  be — despite 
what  they  had  seen  and  said — my  heart  re- 
fused to  believe  it. 

K  2 
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What  motive  could  he.  have  for  such  special 
murder  ? — ah  !  what  motive  ? 

True,  my  mother  had  been  unkind  to  him 
— more  than  that,  ungrateful;  she  had  once 
treated  him '  with  scorn.  I  remembered  it 
well — he,  too,  might  remember  it. 

But  surely  he,  the  noble  youth — to  my 
mind,  the  beau  ideal  of  heroism  —  would 
scarcely  have  harboured  such  petty  spite,  and 
for  so  long? — would  scarcely  have  repay ed  it 
by  an  act  of  such  bloody  retribution  ?  No — 
no — no. 

Besides,  would  Powell  have  left  untouched 
the  dwelling  of  the  Einggolds  ?  of  Arens  Eing- 
gold,  one  of  his  most  hated  foes — one  of  the 
four  men  he  had  sworn  to  kill  ?  This  of  itself 
was  the  most  improbable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  whole  affair. 

Ringgold  had  been  at  home — might  have 
been  entrapped  in  his  sleep — his  black  re- 
tainers would  scarcely  have  resisted;  at  all 
events,  they  could  have  been  overcome  as 
easily  as  ours. 
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Why  was  he  permitted  to  live  ?  Why  was 
his  house  not  given  to  the  flames  ? 

Upon  the  supposition  that  Oqeola  was  the 
leader  of  the  band,  I  could  not  comprehend 
why  he  should  have  left  Arens  Einggold  to 
live,  while  killing  those  who  were  scarcely  his 
enemies. 

New  information,  imparted  to  me  as  we  ad- 
vanced along  the  route,  produced  new  reflec- 
tions. I  was  told  that  the  Indians  had  made 
a  hasty  departure — that  they  had,  in  fact,  re- 
treated. The  conflagration  had  attracted  a 
large  body  of  citizen  soldiery — a  patrol  upon 
its  rounds — and  the  appearance  of  these,  un- 
expected by  the  savages,  had  caused  the  latter 
to  scamper  ofi"  to  the  woods.  But  for  this,  it 
was  conjectured  other  plantations  would  have 
suffered  the  fate  of  ours — perhaps  that  of 
Ringgold  himself  .  . 

The  tale  was  probable  enough.  The  band 
of  marauders  was  not  large — we  knew  by 
their  tracks  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  of 
them — and  this  would   account  for  their  re- 
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treat  on  the  appearance  even  of  a  smaller 
force.  The  people  alleged  that  it  was  a 
retreat. 

This  information  gave  a  different  com- 
plexion to  the  affair — I  was  again  driven  to 
conjectures — again  forced  into  suspicions  of 
OQeola. 

Perhaps  I  but  half  understood  his  Indian 
nature ;  perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  the  monster 
who  had  struck  the  blow. 

Once  more  I  interrogated  myself  as  to  his 
motive — what  motive  ? 

Ha  !  my  sister  Virginia — 0  God  !  could 
love — passion — 

^^  The  Indyens !  Indyens!  Indyens!" 
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CHAPTER      XYI. 

FALSE  ALARM. 

The  significant  plirase  at  once  put  a  period  to 
my  reflections.  Believing  the  savages  to  be 
in  sight,  I  spurred  towards  the  front.  Sud- 
denly and  simultaneously  the  horsemen  had 
drawn  bridle  and  halted.  A  few  who  had 
been  straggling  from  the  path  now  hurried  up 
and  ranged  themselves  closer  to  the  main 
body,  as  if  for  protection.  Others  who  had 
been  riding  carelessly  in  the  advance  were 
seen  galloping  back.  It  was  from  these  last 
the  cry  of  "  Indyens  "  had  come,  and  several 
of  them  still  continued  to  repeat  it. 

"Indyuns?"  cried  Hickman,  interrogatively. 
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and  with  an  air  of  incredulity  ;   ^^  whar  did  ye 
see  'em?" 

"Yonder,"  responded  one  of  the  retreating 
horsemen — "  in  yon  clump  o'  live-oaks.  It's 
full  o'  them." 

"  ril  be  dog-goned  if  I  b'lieve  it,"  rejoined 
the  old  hunter,  with  a  contemptuous  toss  of 
the  heaJ.  "  I'll  lay  a  plug  o'  Jeemes's  river, 
it  war  stumps  you  seed!  Indyuns  don't  shew 
'emselves  in  timmer  like  this  hyar-^specially 
to  sech  verdunts  as  you.  Y'ull  hear  'em  afore 
you  see  'em,  I  kalklate." 

"  But  we  heard  them,"  replied  one  ;  '^  we 
heard  them  calling  out  to  one  another." 

"Bah!"  exclaimed  the  hunter;  ^*  y'ull 
hear  'em  diff'rent  from  that,  I  guess,  when 
you  gits  near  enough.  It'll  be  the  crackin'  o' 
thar  rifles  y'ull  hear  first.  Dog-gone  the 
Indyun's  thar.  'Twar  a  coon  or  a  catbird 
ye've  heern  screamin'.  I  know'd  ye'd  make  a 
scamper  the  fust  thing  as  flittered  afore  ye.  Stay 
whar  yez  are  now,"  continued  he,  in  a  tone  of 
authority — "jest  stay  whar  yez  are  a  bit." 
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So  saying,  lie  slipped  down  from  his 
saddle,  and  commenced  hitching  his  bridle  to 
a  branch. 

"  Come,  Jim  Weatherford,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  his  hunter-comrade,  '^you 
come  along — we'll  see  whether  it  be  Indyuns 
or  stumps  thet's  gin  these  fellers  sech  a  dog- 
goned  scare." 

Weatherford,  anticipating  the  request,  had 
already  dropped  to  the  ground ;  and  the  two, 
having  secured  their  horses,  rifle  in  hand, 
slunk  silently  off  into  the  bushes. 

The  rest  of  the  party,  now  gathered  closely 
together,  sat  still  in  their  saddles  to  await 
the  result. 

There  was  but  slight  trial  of  our  patience, 
for  the  two  pioneers  were  scarcely  out  of  sight, 
when  we  heard  their  voices  ringing  together 
in  loud  peals  of  laughter. 

This  encouraged  us  to  advance.  Where 
there  was  so  much  merriment,  there  could  be 
but  little  danger;  and  without  waiting  for 
the  return  of    the  scouts,   Ave  rode  forward. 
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directing  our  course  by  their  continued  cacliin- 
nations. 

An  opening  brought  both  of  them  in  view. 
Weatherford  was  gazing  downward,  as  if  ex- 
amining some  tracks ;  while  Hickman,  who 
saw  us  coming  up,  stood  with  extended  arm 
pointing  to  some  straggling  woods  that  lay 
beyond. 

We  cast  our  eyes  in  the  direction  indicated: 
we  observed  a  number  of  half-wild  horned 
cattle,  that,  startled  by  the  trampling  of 
our  troop,  were  scampering  off  through  the 
woods. 

^^  Now !  "  cried  the  hunter  triumphantly, 
"  thar's  yur  Indyuns  !  Ain't  they  a  savage 
consarn  ?     Ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

Every  one  joined  in  the  laugh,  except  those 
who  had  given  the  false  alarm. 

"  I  know'd  thar  war  no  Indyuns,"  continued 
the  alligator-hunter,  ^Hhat  ain't  the  way 
they'll  make  thar  appearance.  Y'ull  hear  'em 
afore  you  sees  'em :  an'  jest  one  word  o' 
device  to  you  greenhorns,  as  dont  know  a  red 
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Indyun  from  a  red  cow :  let  someb'dy,  as  dez 
know,  go  in  the  devance,  an'  the  rest  o'  ye 
keep  well  thegither;  or  I'll  stake  high  on't 
thet  some  o'  yez'll  sleep  the  night  'ithout  har 
on  yur  heads." 

All  acknowledged  that  Hickman's  advice 
was  sage  and  sound.  The  hint  was  taken  ; 
and  leaving  the  two  hunters  henceforth  to 
lead  the  pursuit,  the  rest  drew  more  closely 
together,  and  followed  them  along  the  trail. 

It  was  evident  the  marauders  could  not  be 
far  in  advance  of  us  ;  this  we  knew  from  the 
hour  at  which  they  had  been  seen  retreating 
from  the  settlements.  After  my  arrival  on  the 
plantation,  no  time  had  been  lost — only  ten 
minutes  spent  in  preparations — and  altogether 
there  was  scarcely  an  hour's  difference  between 
the  times  of  our  starting.  The  fresh  trail 
confirmed  the  fact — they  could  not  be  a  league 
ahead  of  us,  unless  they  had  ridden  faster 
than  we ;  but  that  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, encumbered  as  they  were  with  their 
black  captives,  whose  large  tracks — here  and 
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there  distinctly  perceptible — shewed  that  they 
were  marching  afoot.  Of  course  their  captors 
would  be  detained  in  getting  these  forward  ; 
and  in  this  lay  chances  of  overtaking  them. 

There  were  but  few  who  feared  for  the 
result,  should  we  be  able  to  come  up  with  the 
enemy.  The  white  men  were  full  of  wrath 
and  revenge  ;  and  this  precluded  all  thoughts 
of  fear.  Besides,  we  could  tell  by  their  trail 
that  the  Indians  scarcely  outnumbered  us. 
Not  above  fifty  appeared  to  constitute  the 
band.  No  doubt  they  were  able  warriors, 
and  our  equals  man  to  man ;  but  those  who 
had  volunteered  to  assist  me  were  also  of  the 
^^true  grit" — the  best  men  of  the  settlement 
for  such  a  purpose.  No  one  talked  of  going 
back  ;  all  declared  their  readiness  to  follow 
the  murderers  even  to  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
territory,  even  into  the  "  cove  "  itself. 

The  devotion  of  these  men  cheered  me  ;  and 
I  rode  forward  with  lighter  heart — lighter 
with  the  prospect  of  vengeance,  which  I 
believed  to  be  near. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


A      "SPLIT      TRAIL." 


It  was  not  so  near  as  we  anticipated. 
Pressing  forward  as  fast  as  our  guides  could 
lead  us,  we  followed  tlie  trail  for  ten  miles. 
We  had  hoped  to  find  revenge  at  half  the 
distance. 

The  Indians  either  knew  that  we  were 
after  them,  or,  with  their  wonted  craft,  were 
marching  rapidly,  under  suspicion  of  pursuit. 
After  the  committal  of  such  horrid  atrocities, 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  suppose  they  should 
be  pursued. 

Evidently  they  were  progressing  as  flist  as 
we — though  not  faster. 
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Though  the  sun  was  broilmg  hot,  sap  still 
oozed  from  the  boughs  they  had  accidentally 
broken — the  mud  turned  up  from  their  horses' 
hoofs,  as  the  guides  expressed  it,  had  not  yet 
"  crusted  over,"  and  the  crushed  herbage  was 
wet  with  its  own  sap,  and  still  procumbent. 

'^  Jest  half  a  hour  ahead,''  remarked  old 
Hickman,  as  he  rose  erect  after  examining  the 
tracks  for  the  twentieth  time — ^^jest  half  a 
hour — dog  darn  'em !  I  never  know'd  red- 
skins to  travel  so  fast  afore.  Thar  a  streakin' 
it  like  a  gang  o'  scared  bucks,  an'  jest  'bout 
now  thar  clouts  are  in  a  putty  consid'rable 
sweat,  an'  some  o'  thar  duds  is  stannin'  at  an 
angle  o'  forty-live,  I  reckon." 

A  peal  of  laughter  was  the  reply  to  this 
sally  of  the  guide. 

^'  Not  so  loud,  fellers — not  so  loud,"  said  he, 
interrupting  the  laughter  by  an  earnest  wave 
of  his  hand.  ^*  By  Jeroozalim,  th'ull  hear  ye  ; 
an'  if  they  do,  th'ull  be  some  o'  us  without 
scalps  afore  sundown.  For  your  lives,  keep 
still  as  mice — not  a  word,  or  we'll  be  heern ; 
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thar  as  sharp-eared  as  thar  own  wolf-dogs ; 
an'  darn  me  if  I  b'lieve  thar  more'n  a  mile 
ahead  o'  us." 

The  guide  once  more  bent  himself  over  the 
trail ;  and  after  a  short  reconnaissance  of  the 
tracks,  repeated  his  last  words  with  more 
emphasis. 

"  No,    by !  not  more'n  half  a  mile. 

Hush,  boys;  keep  as  quiet  as  'possums,  an' 
I  promise  ye  we'll  tree  the  varmints  in  less'n 
a  hour.     Hush  !  " 

Obedient  to  the  injunctions,  we  rode  for- 
ward, as  silently  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to 
proceed  on  horseback. 

We  strove  to  guide  our  horses  along  the 
softer  borders  of  the  path,  to  prevent  the 
thumping  of  their  hoofs.  No  one  spoke  above 
a  whisper ;  and  even  then  there  was  but 
little  conversation,  as  each  was  earnestly 
gazing  forward,  expecting  every  instant 
to  see  the  bronzed  savages  moving  before 
us. 

In  this  way  we  proceeded  for  another  half 
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mile,    without   seeing   aught    of  the    enemy 
except  their  tracks. 

A  new  object,  however,  now  came  in  view 
— the  clear  sky  shining  through  the  trunks  of 
the  trees.  We  were  all  woodsmen  enough 
to  know  that  this  indicated  an  opening  in  the 
forest. 

Most  of  my  companions  expressed  pleasui^e 
at  the  sight.  We  had  now  been  riding  a  long 
way  through  the  sombre  woods,  our  path 
often  obstructed  by  Uianes  and  fallen  logs,  so 
that  a  slow  pace  had  been  unavoidable. 
They  believed  that  in  the  open  ground  we 
should  move  faster,  and  have  a  better  chance 
of  sighting  the  pursued. 

Some  of  the  older  hands,  and  especially  the 
two  guides,  were  affected  differently  by  the  new 
appearance.  Hickman  at  once  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  chagrin. 

"  Cuss  the  clarinV  he  exclaimed ;  ^^  it  are 
a  savanner,  an'  a  big  un  too.  Dog-gone  the 
thing,  it'll  spoil  all." 

"How?  "  I  inquired. 
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^'  Ye  see,  Geordj,  if  thar  a'ready  acrosst  it, 
they'll  leave  one  on  tother  side  to  watch — 
they'll  be  sartin  to  do  that,  whether  they  know 
we're  arter  'em  or  not.  Wal,  what  follers  ? 
We  kin  no  more  cross  'ithoiit  bein'  seen,  than  a 
carryvan  o'  kaymels.  An'  what  follers  that  ? 
Once  they've  sighted  us,  in  coorse  they'll 
know  how  to  git  out  o'  oui^  way.  Judgin' 
from  the  time  we've  been  a  travellin' — hey  1 
it's  durned  near  sundown  !  I  reckon  we  must 
be  clost  to  thar  big  swamp.  If  they  spy  us  a 
comin'  arter,  they'll  make  straight  custrut  for 
thar,  and  then  I  know  what  they'll  do." 

^^What?" 

"They'll  scatter  thar;  an'  if  they  do,  we 
mought  as  well  go  sarchin'  for  birds'  nests  in 
snow-time." 

"  What  should  we  do?" 

"  It  are  best  for  the  hul  o'  ye  to  stop  here 
a  bit.  Me  an'  Jim  Weatherford  '11  steal 
forrad  to  the  edge  o'  the  timmer,  an'  see  if 
they've  got  acrosst  the  savanner  yet.  Ef  they 
are,  then  we  must  make  roun'  it  the  best  way 
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we  kin,  an'  take  up  tliar  trail  on  the  totlier 
side.  Thar's  no  other  chance.  If  we're  seen 
crossin'  the  open  groun',  we  may  jest  as  well 
turn  tail  to  'em,  an'  take  the  back  track  home 
again." 

To  the  counsels  of  the  alligator-hunter 
there  was  no  dissenting  voice  ;  all  acknow- 
ledged their  wisdom,  and  he  was  left  to  carry 
out  his  design  without  opposition. 

He  and  his  companion  once  more  dis- 
mounted from  their  horses  ;  and,  leaving  us 
halted  among  the  trees,  advanced  stealthily 
towards  the  edge  of  the  opening. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  they  came 
back  ;  and  the  other  men  were  growing 
impatient.  Many  believed  we  were  only 
losing  time  by  this'  tardy  reconnaissance,  and 
the  Indians  would  be  getting  further  away. 
Some  advised  that  the  pursuit  should  be  con- 
tinued at  once,  and  that,  seen  or  not,  we 
ought  to  ride  directly  along  the  trail. 

However  consonant  Avith  my  own  feelings — 
burning  as  I  was  for  a  conflict  with  the  hated 
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foe — I  knew  it  would  not  be  a  prudent 
course  to  pursue.     The  guides  were  right. 

These  returned  at  length,  and  delivered 
their  report.  There  was  a  savanna,  and  the 
Indians  had  crossed  it.  Thej  had  got  into 
the  timber  on  its  opposite  side,  and  neither 
man  nor  horse  was  to  be  seen.  They  could 
scarcely  have  been  out  of  sight  before  the 
guides  arrived  upon  its  nearer  edge,  and 
Hickman  averred  he  had  seen  the  tail  of  a 
horse  disappearing  among  the  bushes. 

During  their  absence,  the  cunning  trackers 
had  learned  more.  From  the  sign,  they  had 
gathered  another  important  fact — that  there 
Avas  no  longer  a  trail  for  us  to  follow  ! 

On  entering  the  savanna,  the  Indians  had 
scattered — the  routes  they  had  taken  across 
the  grassy  meadow  were  as  numerous  as  their 
horses.  As  the  hunters  worded  it,  the  trail 
"  war  split  up  into  fifty  pieces."  They  had 
ascertained  this  by  crawling  out  among  the 
long  grass,  and  noting  the  tracks. 

One  in  particular  had  occupied  their  atten- 
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tion :  it  was  not  made  by  the  hoof-prints  of 
horses,  though  some  of  these  appeared  along- 
side it,  but  by  the  feet  of  men.  They  were 
naked  feet ;  and  a  superficial  observer  might 
have  fancied  that  but  one  pair  of  them  had 
passed  over  the  ground.  The  skilled  trackers, 
however,  knew  this  to  be  a  ruse.  The  prints 
were  large  and  mis-shapen,  and  too  deeply 
indented  in  the  soil  to  have  been  produced  by 
a  single  individual.  The  long  heel,  and 
scarcely  concave  instep  —  the  huge  balls,  and 
broad  prints  of  the  toes,  were  all  signs  that 
the  hunters  easily  understood.  They  knew 
that  it  was  the  trail  of  the  negro  captives, 
who,  doubtless,  had  proceeded  thus  by  the 
direction  of  their  guards. 

This  unexpected  ruse  on  the  part  of  the 
retreating  savages  created  chagrin  as  well 
as  astonishment.  For  the  moment,  all  felt 
outwitted  ;  we  believed  that  the  enemy  was 
lost ;  we  should  be  cheated  of  our  revenge. 

Some  men  talked  of  the  idleness  of  carrying 
the  pursuit  further  ;  a  few  counselled  us  to  go 
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back ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  appeal  to 
their  hatred  for  the  savage  foe — with  most  of 
them  a  hereditary  passion — once  more  to  in- 
voke their  vengeance. 

At  this  crisis,  old  Hickman  cheered  the  men 
with  fresh  hope.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him 
speak. 

^*  T\^e  can't  get  at  'em  to-night,  boys,"  said 
he,  after  much  talk  had  been  spent  j  ^^  we 
dasent  a  cross  over  this  hyar  clarin'  by  day- 
light, an'  it's  too  big  to  git  roun'  it.  It  'nd 
take  a  twenty-mile  ride  to  ch^umvent  the 
durned  thing.  Ne'er  a  mind !  Let  us  halt 
hyar  till  the  dark  comes  on.  Then  we  kin 
steal  across ;  an'  if  me  an'  Jim  Weatherford 
don't  scare  up  thar  trail  on  the  tother  side, 
then  this  child  never  ate  allygator.  I  know 
they'll  come  thegither  agin,  an'  we'll  be  like 
enough  to  find  the  darned  varmints  camped 
somewhar  in  a  clump.  Not  seein'  us  arter 
'em  any  more,  they'll  be  feelin'  as  safe  as  a 
bar  in  a  bee- tree —  an'  that's  jest  the  time  to 
take  'em." 
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All  appeared  to  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the 
hunter.  It  was  adopted  as  a  plan  ;  and,  dis- 
mounting from  our  jaded  horses,  we  awaited 
the  setting  of  the  sun. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

CROSSING     THE     SAVANNA. 

I  NOW  suffered  the  veiy  acme  of  misery.  While 
riding  in  hot  haste  along  the  trail,  there  was 
an  excitement,  almost  continuous,  that  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  intense  reflection,  and 
kept  my  mind  from  dwelling  too  minutely 
upon  the  calamity  tliat  had  befallen  me.  The 
prospect  of  retribution,  aye  appearing  near  at 
hand — at  every  step  nearer — all  but  cancelled 
my  emotions  of  grief;  and  motion  itself — 
knowing  it  to  be  forward,  and  towards  the 
object  of  vengeance — had  a  certain  effect  in 
soothing  my  troubled  soul. 

Now  that  the  pursuit  was  suspended,  and  I 
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was  free  to  reflect  on  the  events  of  the  morn- 
ing, my  soul  was  plunged  into  the  deepest 
misery.  My  fancy  distressed  me  with  dire 
images.  Before  me  appeared  the  corpse  of 
my  murdered  mother — her  arms  outstretched, 
waving  me  on  to  vengeance.  My  sister,  too, 
wan,  tearful,  dishevelled  ! 

No  wonder  that,  with  painful  impatience,  I 
awaited  the  going  down  of  the  sun  ;  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  that  grand  orb  sink  so 
slowly.  The  delay  tortured  me  almost  to  dis- 
traction. 

The  sun's  disc  was  blood-red,  from  a  thick 
haze  that  hung  over  the  woods.  The  heavens 
appeared  lowering  and  angry ;  they  had  the 
hue  of  my  own  spirit. 

At  length  there  came  twilight.  Short  it 
was — as  is  usual  in  southern  latitudes — though, 
on  that  eve,  to  me  it  appeared  long  and  tardy 
in  passing  away. 

Darkness  followed  ;  and  once  more  springing 
to  our  saddles,  I  found  relief  in  motion. 

Emerging  from  the   timber,  we   rode   out 
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upon  tlie  open  savanna.  The  two  hunters 
conducted  us  across  in  a  direct  line.  There 
was  no  attempt  made  to  follow  any  of  the 
numerous  trails.  In  the  darkness,  it  would 
have  been  impossible ;  but  even  had  there 
been  light  enough  to  lift  them,  the  guides 
would  have  pursued  a  different  course.  Hick- 
man's conjecture  was  that,  on  reaching  the 
opposite  side,  the  marauding  party  would  come 
together  again  at  some  rendezvous  previously 
agreed  upon.  The  trail  of  anyone,  therefore, 
would  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  would  conduct  us  to  a  camp. 
Our  only  aim,  then,  was  to  get  across  the 
savanna  unobserved,  and  this  the  darkness 
might  enable  us  to  accomplish. 

Silently,  as  spectres,  we  marched  over  the 
open  meadow.  We  rode  with  extreme  slow- 
ness, lest  the  hoof-strokes  should  be  heard. 
Our  tired  steeds  needed  no  taming  down.  The 
ground  was  favourable — a  surface  of  soft 
grassy  turf,  over  which  our  animals  glided 
with  noiseless  tread.     Our    only   fears   were 
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that   they    should   scent   the   horses    of    the 
Indians,  and  betray  us  by  their  neighing. 

Hap2:)ily,  our  fears  proved  groundless ;  and, 
after  half- an -hour's  silent  marching,  we  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  savanna,  and  drew  up 
under  the  shadowy  trees. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  we  could  have  been 
observed.  If  the  Indians  had  left  spies  behind 
them,  the  darkness  would  have  concealed  us 
from  their  view.  We  had  made  no  noise  by  . 
which  our  approach  could  have  been  discovered, 
unless  their  sentinels  had  been  placed  at  the 
very  point  where  we  re-entered  the  woods. 
We  saw  no  signs  of  any,  and  we  conjectured 
that  none  of  the  band  had  lingered  behind. 

We  congratulated  one  another  in  whispers ; 
and  in  like  manner  deliberated  on  our  future 
plan  of  proceeding. 

We  were  still  in  our  saddles,  with  the  in- 
tention of  proceeding  further.  We  should 
have  dismounted  upon  the  spot,  and  waited 
for  the  light  of  the  morning  to  enable  us  to 
take  up  the  trail,  but  circumstances  forbade 
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this ;  our  horses  were  suffering  with  thirst, 
and  their  riders  were  no  better  off.  We  had 
met  with  no  water  since  before  noon,  and  a  few 
hours  under  the  burning  skies  of  Florida  are 
sufficient  to  render  thirst  intolerable.  Whole 
days  in  a  colder  climate  would  scarcely  have 
an  equal  effect. 

Both  horse  and  man  suffered  acutely — we 
could  neither  sleep  nor  rest  without  relief: 
water  must  be  reached  before  a  halt  could  be 
made. 

We  felt  keen  hunger  as  well,  for  scarcely 
any  provision  had  been  made  for  the  long 
march ;  but  the  pangs  of  this  appetite  were 
easier  to  be  endured.  Water  would  satisfy  us 
for  the  night,  and  we  resolved  to  ride  forward 
in  search  of  it. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  experience  of  our  two 
guides  promised  relief.  They  had  once  made 
a  hunting  excursion  to  the  savanna  we  had 
crossed.  It  was  in  the  times  when  the  tribes 
were  friendly,  and  white  men  were  permitted 
to  pass  freely  through  the  reserve.     They  re- 
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membered  a  pond,  at  which,  upon  that  occa- 
sion, they  had  made  their  temporary  encamp- 
ment. They  believed  it  was  not  far  distant 
frona  the  spot  where  we  had  halted.  It  might 
be  difficult  to  find  it  in  the  darkness ;  but  to 
suffer  or  search  for  it  was  our  only  alter- 
native. 

The  latter  of  course  was  adopted  ;  and  once 
more  allowing  Hickman  and  Weatherford  to 
pioneer  the  way,  the  rest  of  us  rode  silently 
after. 

We  moved  in  single  file,  each  horse  guided 
by  the  one  that  immediately  preceded  him  :  in 
the  darkness,  no  other  mode  of  march  could 
be  adopted.  Our  party  was  thus  strung  out 
into  a  long  line,  here  and  there  curving  with 
the  sinuosities  of  the  path,  and  gliding  like 
some  monstrous  serpent  among  the  trees. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

GROPING  AMONG    THE   TIMBER. 

At  intervals  the  guides  were  at  fault ;  and 
then  the  whole  line  was  forced  to  halt  and 
remain  motionless. 

Several  times  both  Hickman  and  Weather- 
ford  were  puzzled  as  to  the  direction  they 
should  take  :  they  had  lost  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  were  bewildered. 

Had  there  been  light,  they  could  have  re- 
covered this  knowledge  by  observing  the  bark 
of  the  trees,  a  craft  well  known  to  the  back- 
woods hunter ;  but  it  was  too  dark  to  make 
such  a  minute  observation.  Even  amidst  the 
darkness,     Hickman    alleged    he    cuuld    tell 
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north  and  south  by  the  ^'  feel"  of  the  bark  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  I  observed  that  he  was 
groping  against  the  trunks.  I  noticed  that 
he  passed  from  one  to  another,  as  if  the  better 
to  confirm  his  observations. 

After  carrying  on  these  singular  manoeuvres 
for  a  period  of  several  minutes,  he  turned  to 
his  comrade  with  an  exclamation  that  be- 
tokened surprise. 

"  Dog-gone  my  cats,  Jim,"  said  he,  speak- 
ing in  an  under-tone,  ^*  these  woods  are  altered 
since  you  an'  I  wur  hyar  :  what  the  ole  scratch 
kin  be  the  matter  wi'  'em  ?  The  bark  is  all 
peeled  off,  an'  thar  as  dry  as  punk." 

"  I  was  thinkin'  they  had  a  kewrious  look," 
replied  the  other ;  '^  but  I  s'posed  it  war  the 
darkness  o'  the  night.'' 

"  Ne'er  a  bit  of  it :  the  trees  is  altered 
someways,  since  we  war  hyar  afore.  They  are 
broom-pines  ;  that  I  recollects  well  enough. 
Let's  git  a  bunch  o'  the  leaves,  an'  see  how 
thei/  looks." 

Saying  this,  he  reached  his  hand  upward, 
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and  plucked  one  of  the  long  fascicles  that 
drooped  overhead. 

"  Ugh  !"  continued  he,  crushing  the  needles 
between  his  fingers,  '^  I  see  how  it  are  now : 
the  durnationed  worms  has  been  at  'em ;  the 
trees  are  dead.'' 

"  D'  yer  think  thar  all  dead  ?  "  he  inquired 
after  a  pause  ;  and  then  advancing  a  little,  he 
proceeded  to  examine  others. 

"  Dead  as  durnation  ;  every  tree  o'  'em. 
Wal,  we  must  go  by  guess-work  now  ;  thar's 
no  help  for  it,  boys.  Ole  Hick  kin  guide  you 
no  furrer.  I'm  dead  beat,  an'  know  no  more 
'bout  the  direkshun  o'  that  ere  pond  than  the 
greenest  greenhorn  among  ye." 

This  acknowledgment  produced  no  very 
pleasant  effect.  Thirst  was  torturing  all  those 
who  heard  it.  Hitherto  trusting  that  the  skill 
of  the  hunters  would  enable  us  to  find  water, 
we  had  sustained  it  with  a  degree  of  patience. 
It  was  now  felt  more  acutely  than  ever. 

"  Stay,"  said  Hickman,  after  a  few  moments 
had  elapsed  :  ^'  all's  not  lost  that's  in  danger. 
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If  I  ain't  able  to  guide  you  to  the  pond,  I 
reckon  I've  got  a  critter  as  kin.  Kin  you,  ole 
boss  ? "  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to 
the  animal  he  bestrode,  a  wiry  old  jade,  that 
Hickman  had  long  been  master  of;  '^  kin  you 
find  the  water  ?  Gee  up  !  ole  beeswax,  an' 
let's  see  if  you  kin." 

Giving  his  "  critter  "  a  kick  in  the  ribs,  and 
at  the  same  time  full  freedom  of  the  bridle, 
Hickman  once  more  started  forward  among 
the  trees.  We  all  followed  as  before,  building 
fresh  hopes  upon  the  instincts  of  the  dumb 
brute. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  it  became 
known  that  the  horse  had  got  scent  of  the 
water.  His  owner  alleged  that  he  **  smelt" 
it,  and  the  latter  knew  this  as  well  as  if  it 
had  been  his  dogs  taking  up  the  trail  of  a 
deer. 

The  horse  exhibited  signs  of  such  an  intel- 
ligence. His  muzzle  was  protruded  forward, 
and  now  and  then  he  was  heard  ^*  sniffing " 
the  air ;  in   addition  to  this  he  walked  in  a 
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direct  line,  as  if  making  for  some  desired 
object. 

The  news  produced  a  cheering  effect,  and 
we  were  advancing  in  better  spirits,  when  all 
at  once  Hickman  drew  up  and  halted  the  line. 

I  rode  forward  to  him  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  I  found  him  silent,  and  apparently 
reflective. 

"  Why  have  you  stopped  ?''  1  inquired. 

"  You  must  all  o'  ye  stop  here  a  bit." 

"  Why  must  we  ?  "  demanded  several,  who 
had  pressed  alongside. 

"  Taint  safe  for  us  to  go  forrad  this  way. 
Tve  got  a  idea  that  them  varmints  is  by  the 
pond.  They've  camped  thar  for  sartin ;  it's 
the  only  water  thar  is  about  hyar ;  an'  it's 
devilitch  like  that  thar  they've  come  thegither 
an'  camped.  If  that  be  the  case,  an'  we  ride 
forrad  in  this  fashion,  they'll  hear  us  a-cpmin', 
an'  be  off  agin  into  the  bushes,  whar  we'll 
see  no  more  o'  'em.  Aint  that  like  enough, 
fellers  ?  " 

VOL.    III.  M 
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The  interrogatory  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

^^  Wal,  then/'  continued  the  guide,  "  better 
for  yez  all  stay  hyar,  while  me  an'  Jim 
Weatherford  goes  forrad  to  see  if  the  Indyans 
is  thar.  We  kin  find  the  pond  now.  I  know 
whar  it  lies  by  the  direkshun  the  boss  war 
takin'.  It  ain't  fur  oflf.  If  the  redskins  ain't 
thar,  we'll  soon  be  back,  an'  then  yez  kin 
come  on  to  it." 

This  prudent  course  was  willingly  agreed 
to ;  and  the  two  hunters  once  more  dis- 
mounted, and  stole  forward  afoot.  They 
made  no  objection  to  my  going  along  with 
them  ;  my  misfortunes  gave  me  a  claim  to 
be  their  leader ;  and,  leaving  my  bridle  in 
the  hand  of  one  of  my  companions,  I 
accompanied  the  guides  upon  their  er- 
rand. 

We  walked  with  noiseless  tread.  The 
ground  was  thickly  covered  with  the  long 
needles  of  the  pine,  forming  a  soft  bed,  upon 
which  the  footstep  made  no    sound.     There 
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was  little  or  no  underwood,  and  this  en- 
abled us  to  advance  with  rapidity.  In 
ten  minutes  we  had  separated  far  from  our 
party. 

Our  only  care  was  about  keeping  the  right 
direction.  This  we  had  almost  lost — or  be- 
lieved so — when,  to  our  astonishment,  we  be- 
held a  light  shining  through  the  trees.  It  was 
the  gleam  of  a  fire  that  appeared  to  be  blazing 
freely. 

Hickman  at  once  pronounced  it  the  camp- 
fire  of  the  Indians. 

At  first,  we  thought  of  returning  and 
bringing  on  our  party;  but,  upon  reflection,  it 
was  determined  to  approach  nearer  the  fire, 
and  make  certain  whether  it  was  the  enemy's 
camp. 

We  walked  no  longer  in  erect  attitudes, 
but  crawling  on  hands  and  knees.  Wherever 
the  glare  penetrated  the  woods,  we  kept  under 
the  shadow  of  the  tree  trunks.  The  fire 
burned  in  the  midst  of  an  opening.  The 
hunters  remembered  that  the  pond   was  so 
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placed ;  but  we  now  saw  the  sheen  of  water, 
and  knew  it  must  be  the  same. 

We  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it  was 
not  safe  to  advance  further. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  timber 
that  surrounded  the  opening ;  we  could  see 
the  whole  surface  of  the  open  ground  :  there 
were  horses  picketed  over  it,  and  dark  forms 
recumbent  under  the  fire-light.  They  were 
murderers  asleep. 

Close  to  the  fire  a  man  was  seated  upon  a 
saddle ;  he  appeared  to  be  awake,  though  his 
head  was  drooped  to  the  level  of  his  knees. 
The  blaze  was  shining  upon  his  face ;  and 
both  his  features  and  complexion  might  have 
been  noted,  but  for  the  interposition  of  paint 
and  plumes.  The  face  appeared  of  a  crimson 
red,  and  three  black  ostrich  feathers  fell  strag- 
gling over  his  temples  till  their  tips  almost 
touched  his  cheeks.  These  plumed  symbols 
produced  a  painful  recognition ;  I  knew  that 
it  was  the  head-dress  of  Oqeola. 

I   looked   further.      Several  groups   were 
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beyond;  in  fact,  the  whole  open  space  was 
crowded  with  prostrate  forms. 

There  was  one,  however,  that  soon  occupied 
my  whole  attention.  It  was  a  group  of  three 
or  four  individuals,  seated  or  reclining  along 
the  grass.  They  were  in  shade,  and  from  our 
position,  their  features  could  not  be  recog- 
nised ;  but  their  white  dresses,  and  the  out- 
lines of  their  forms — soft,  even  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  shadow — told  that  they  were 
females.  Two  of  them  were  side  by  side,  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest ;  one  appeared  to  be 
supporting  the  other,  whose  head  rested  in 
her  lap. 

With  emotions  fearfully  vivid,  I  gazed  on 
these  two  forms ;  I  had  no  doubt  they  were 
my  sister  and  Viola. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

SIGNAL-SHOTS. 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  to  depict  my  emotions  at 
that  moment ;  my  pen  is  unequal  to  the  task. 
Think,  thou,  of  my  situation,  and  fancy  them 
if  thou  canst. 

Behind  me,  a  mother  murdered  and  basely 
mutilated — -a  near  relative  slain  in  like  fashion 
—  my  home  —  my  property  given  to  the 
flames.  Before  me  a  sister  torn  from  the 
maternal  embrace,  borne  ruthlessly  along  by 
savage  captors  —  perhaps  outraged  by  their 
fiendish  leader.  And  he,  too,  under  my  eyes, 
the  false  perfidious  friend — the  ravisher — the 
murderer!  Had  I  not  cue  for  indulging  in 
the  wildest  emotions? 
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And  wild  they  were — each  moment  becom- 
ing wilder  as  I  gazed  upon  the  object  of  my 
vengeance.  They  were  fast  rising  beyond  my 
control.  My  muscles  seemed  to  swell  with  re- 
newed rage  ;  the  blood  coursed  through  my 
veins  like  streams  of  liquid  fire. 

I  almost  forgot  the  situation  in  which  we 
were.  But  one  thought  was  in  my  mind — 
vengeance.  Its  object  was  before  me — un- 
conscious of  my  presence  as  if  he  had  been 
asleep — almost  within  reach  of  my  hand — 
perfectly  within  range  of  my  rifle. 

I  raised  the  piece  to  the  level  of  those 
drooping  plumes  ;  I  sighted  their  tips ;  I 
knew  that  the  eyes  were  underneath  them  ; 
my  finger  rested  against  the  trigger. 

In  another  instant,  that  form — in  my  eyes, 
hitherto  heroic — would  have  lain  lifeless  upon 
the  grass ;  but  my  comrades  forbade  the 
act. 

With  a  quick  instinct,  Hickman  grasped  the 
lock  of  my  gun,  covering  the  nipple  with  his 
broad  palm;  while  Weatherford  clutched  at 
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the  barrel.  I  was  no  longer  master  of  the 
piece. 

I  was  angry  at  the  interruption,  but  only 
for  an  instant ;  a  moment's  reflection  con- 
vinced me  they  had  acted  right.  The  old 
hunter,  putting  his  lips  close  to  my  ear,  ad- 
dressed me  in  an  earnest  whisper  : — 

*^  Not  yit,  Geordie — not  yit ;  for  your  life, 
don't  make  a  fuss.  'Twould  be  no  use  to  kill 
him.  The  rest  o'  the  varmints  ud  be  sartin 
to  git  off,  an'  sartin  to  toat  the  weemen  along 
wi'  'em.  We  three  ain't  enough  to  stop  'em  ; 
we'd  only  git  sculped  ourselves.  We  must 
sHde  back  for  the  others,  an'  then  we'll  be 
able  to  surround  'em  :  that's  the  idea  —  ain't 
it,  Jim?" 

Weatherford,  fearing  to  trust  his  voice, 
nodded  an  affirmative. 

"  Come,  then !  "  added  Hickman,  in  the 
same  low  whisper.  ^^  We  mustn't  lose  a 
minute.  Let's  git  back  as  rapid  as  possyble. 
Keep  yur  backs  low  down — genteelly,  gen- 
teelly !  "  and,   as  he  continued  giving  these 
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injunctions,  he  faced  towards  the  ground,  ex- 
tended his  body  to  its  full  length,  and  crawl- 
ing off  like  an  alligator,  was  soon  lost  behind 
the  trunks  of  the  trees. 

Weatherford  and  I  followed  in  similar 
fashion,  until  safe  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
firelight,  when  all  three  rose  erect  to  our 
feet. 

We  stood  for  a  moment  listening  backward. 
We  were  not  without  anxiety  lest  our  retreat 
might  have  disturbed  the  camp ;  but  no 
sounds  reached  us,  save  those  to  which  we  had 
been  listening — the  snore  of  some  sleeping 
savage,  the  ^'  crop-crop  "  of  the  browsing 
horse,  or  the  stamp  of  a'  hoof  upon  the  firm 
turf 

Satisfied  that  we  had  passed  away  unob- 
served, we  started  upon  the  back-track,  which 
the  hunters  could  now  follow  like  a  path  well 
known  to  them.  Dark  as  it  was,  we  advanced 
almost  in  a  run,  and  were  progressing  rapidly, 
when  our  speed  was  suddenly  checked  by  the 
report  of  a  gun. 
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Each  halted  as  if  shot  in  his  tracks.  Sur- 
prise it  was  that  stopped  us,  for  the  report 
came  not  from  the  Indian  camp,  but  the  oppo- 
site direction  —  that  in  which  our  party  had 
been  left. 

But  it  could  not  be  one  of  them  who  had 
fired  ?  They  were  at  too  great  a  distance — 
or  should  have  been — for  their  guns  to  have 
been  heard  so  distinctly.  Had  they  advanced, 
tired  of  waiting  for  our  return  ?  Were  they  still 
advancing  ?  If  so,  the  shot  was  most  impru- 
dent ;  it  would  be  certain  to  put  the  camp  on 
the  qui  vive.  What  had  they  fired  at  ?  It 
might  have  been  an  accidental  discharge — it 
must  have  been. 

These  conjectures  were  rapid  as  thoughts 
can  be  ;  we  did  not  communicate  them  to  one 
another ;  each  had  them  of  himself 

We  had  scarcely  time  to  speak  to  one  an- 
other, when  a  second  shot  rang  in  our  ears. 
It  came  from  the  same  direction  as  the  former, 
appearing  almost  a  repetition  ;  and  had  there 
been   time   to    re-load,    we   should   have   so 
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deemed  it.  But  there  had  not  been  time, 
even  for  the  most  accomplished  rifleman.  Two 
guns,  therefore,  had  been  fired. 

My  companions  were  puzzled  as  weU  as 
myself  The  firing  was  inexplicable  under 
any  other  hypothesis  than  that  some  Indians 
had  strayed  from  theii^  camp,  and  were  making 
^'  signals  of  distress." 

We  had  no  time  to  reflect.  We  could  now 
hear  behind  us  the  camp  in  full  alarm,  and  we 
knew  it  was  the  shots  that  had  caused  it.  We 
heard  the  shouts  of  men — the  neighing  and 
hurried  trampling  of  horses. 

Without  pausing  longer,  we  again  took  to 
the  track,  and  hastened  onward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  friends. 

Farther  on,  we  perceived  some  men  on 
horseback.  Two  there  appeared  to  be  — 
though  in  the  darkness  we  were  not  certain, 
as  their  forms  were  scarcely  distinguishable. 

They  appeared  to  retreat  as  we  approached, 
gliding  bfl"  like  ghosts  among  the  trees.  No 
doubt   these    were   they   who  had   fired  the 
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shots ;  they  were  just  in  the  direction  whence 
the  reports  had  come,  and  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance. 

Were  they  Indians  or  whites  ? 

Eisking  the  chance  of  their  being  our  foes, 
old  Hickman  hailed  them. 

We  paused  to  listen.  There  was  no  reply 
— not  even  an  exclamation  from  either.  We 
could  hear,  by  the  hoof  strokes  of  their  horses, 
that  they  were  hurrying  off  in  a  direction  alto- 
gether different  from  that  either  of  our  friends 
or  foes. 

There  was  something  mysterious  in  the  be- 
haviour of  these  two  horsemen.  For  what 
purpose  had  they  fired  their  guns?  •  If  to 
signal  the  camp,  why  had  they  retreated  from 
us  as  we  came  forward?  Why,  moreover, 
had  they  gone  off  in  a  direction  that  did  not 
lead  to  the  camp — since  its  position  was  now 
known  to  them  by  the  noise  of  the  alarm  they 
had  themselves  occasioned  ? 

To  me,  their  behaviour  was  inexplicable. 

Hickman  appeared  to  have  found  some  clue 
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to  it,  and  the  knowledge  seemed  to  produce  a 
singular  effect  upon  him.  He  exhibited  signs 
of  astonishment,  mingled  with  feelings  of  in- 
dignation. 

'^  Devil  swamp  'em  !  the  wuthless  skunks, 
if 't  are  them ;  an'  I'm  good  as  sure  it  are,  I 
can't  a  be  mistaken  in  the  crack  o'  them  two 
guns.  What  say  ye,  Jim  Weatherford  ?  Di 
ye  reconnize  'em  ?  " 

"  I  war  thinkin'  I'd  heern  them  afore — 
somewhars,  but  I  can't  'zactly  tell  whar. 
Stay;  one  on  'em's  precious  like  the  ring  o' 
Ned  Spence's  rifle." 

"Preecious  like — it  are  the  same,  an' 
tother's  Bill  Willims.  What  on  airth  kin 
the  two  be  arter  ?  We  left  'em  'long  'wi  the 
rest,  an'  hyar  they  are — I'm  sure  it 's  them — 
gallivantin'  about  through  the  woods,  an' 
firin'  off  thar  guns  to  spoil  everything  we've 
done.  They've  sot  the  Indyuns  off  to  a 
sartinty.  Devil  swamp  'em  both !  what  kin 
they  be  arter?  Some  hellniferous  game,  I 
'spect.     By  the  tarnal  catawampus  !  I'll  make 
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both  on  'em  pay  for  this  when  we  git  thegither. 
Come  on  quick,  fellers !  Let 's  git  the  party 
up,  or  we'll  be  too  late.  Them  Indyuns  '11 
make  tracks,  an'  slope  afore  we  git  near  'em. 
Durn  the  shots !  they've  spoilt  the  hul  bizness. 
Quick — come  along  hyar !  " 

Following  the  old  hunter's  directions,   we 
hurried  on  after  him. 
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CHAPTEE      XXI. 

AN   EMPTY   CAMP. 

We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  were  within 
earshot  of  voices,  mingled  with  the  hollow 
thumping  of  horses'  hoofs. 

We  recognised  the  voices  as  those  of  our  com- 
rades, and  hailed  them  as  they  came  nearer,  for 
we  perceived  that  they  were  advancing  towards 
us.  They  had  heard  the  reports;  and  be- 
lieving them  to  proceed  from  our  rifles,  had 
fancied  we  were  engaged  with  the  Indians, 
and  were  now  riding  up  to  our  aid. 

^^  Hullo w,  boys!"  shouted  Hickman  as  they 
drew  near,  "is  Bill  Willims  an'  Ned  Spence 
among  ye?     Speak  out,  if  ye  be." 
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There  was  no  reply  to  this  interrogatory ; 
it  was  succeeded  by  a  dead  silence  of  some 
seconds'  duration.  Evidently  the  two  men 
were  not  there,  else  they  would  have  answered 
for  themselves. 

"Where  are  they?''  "Where  have  they 
gone  to?"  were  the  inquiries  that  passed 
through  the  crowd. 

"Ay,  whar  are  they?''  repeated  Hickman. 
"  Thar  not  hyar,  that 's  plain.  By  the  tarnal 
allygator !  thar  's  some  ugly  game  afoot 
atween  'em  two  fellers.  But  come,  boys  !  we 
must  forrad.  The  Indyuns  is  jest  afore  ye. 
It's  no  use  creeping  any  more — thar  a  gwine 
to  slope,  an'  ef  we  don't  get  up  to  'em  in 
three  shakes  o'  a  squirrel's  tail,  thar  won't  be 
a  cussed  redskin  o'  'em  on  the  groun'.  Hooraw 
for  sculps !  Look  to  yur  guns.  Let's  forrad, 
an'  gie  'em  partickler  tarnation  ! " 

And  with  this  emphatic  utterance,  the  old 
hunter  dashed  into  the  front,  and  led  the  way 
towards  the  camp  of  the  savages. 

The  men  followed,  helter-skelter,  the  horses 
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crowding  upon  each  other's  heels.  Xo  strategic 
method  was  observed  ;  time  was  the  important 
consideration ;  and  our  aim  was  to  get  up  to 
their  camp  before  the  Indians  could  retreat 
from  it.  A  bold  charge  into  the  midst  of  our 
enemies — a  volley  from  our  guns,  with  knives 
and  pistols  to  close  the  conflict — this  was  the 
programme  that  had  been  hastily  agreed 
upon. 

We  had  arrived  near  the  camp — within 
three  hundred  yards  of  it.  There  was  no 
uncertainty  as  to  the  direction.  The  noises 
from  the  camp  itself,  which  had  continued 
ever  since  the  first  alarm,  had  served  to  guide 
us. 

All  at  once  these  noises  became  hushed , 
no  longer  reached  us,  either  the  voices  of  men, 
or  the  hurried  trampling  of  horses.  In 
the  direction  of  the  camp,  all  was  still  as 
death. 

We  needed  no  more  the  guidance  of  sounds ; 
we  were  within  sight  of  the  fires,  or  rather  of 
their   light,    that   glittered   afar    among   the 
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trees  :  with  this  as  onr  beacon,  we  continued 
to  advance. 

We  no  longer  rode  rashly  forward.  The 
change  from  confused  noise  to  perfect  silence 
had  been  so  sudden,  so  abrupt,  as  to  have  the 
effect  of  making  us  more  cautious.  The  very 
stillness  appeared  ominous.  We  read  in  it  a 
warning ;  it  rendered  us  suspicious  of  an  am- 
buscade— the  more  so,  that  all  had  heard  of 
the  great  talents  of  the  *^red  stick  chief"  for 
this  very  mode  of  attack.  We  approached, 
therefore,  with  greater  prudence. 

When  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fires, 
our  party  halted.  Several  dismounted,  and 
advanced  on  foot.  These  glided  from  trunk  to 
trunk  till  they  had  reached  the  edge  of  the 
opening,  and  then  came  back  to  report. 

The  camp  was  no  longer  in  existence;  its 
occupants  were  gone ;  Indians,  horses,  cap- 
tives, plunder — all  had  disappeared  from  the 
ground ;  the  fires  alone  remained !  These 
bore  evidence  of  being  disturbed  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  hasty   decampment.     The   red 
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embers  were  strewed  over  the  ground,  their 
last  flames  faintly  flickering  away. 

The  scouts  continued  to  advance  among  the 
trees,  till  they  had  made  the  full  circuit  of  the 
opening.  For  a  hundred  yards  around  it,  the 
woods  were  searched  with  caution  and  care, 
but  no  enemy  was  found — no  ambuscade. 
We  had  arrived  too  late ;  our  savage  foes  had 
escaped  us,  and  carried  ofl"  their  captives  from 
under  our  very  eyes. 

It  was  impossible  to  follow  them  in  the 
darkness ;  and,  with  mortified  spirits,  we  ad- 
vanced into  the  glade,  and  took  possession  of 
the  deserted  camp — determined  to  remain 
there  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  renew  the 
pursuit  in  the  morning. 

Our  first  care  was  to  quench  our  thirst  by 
the  pond,  then  that  of  our  animals.  The  fires 
were  next  extinguished  ;  and  a  ring  of  sentries 
— consisting  of  nearly  half  the  number  of  our 
party — was  placed  among  the  tree-trunks  that 
stood  thickly  around  the  opening.  The  horses 
were  staked  over  the  ground ;  and  this  done, 

N  2 
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the  men  stretched  themselves  along  the  sward 
so  lately  occupied  by  the  bodies  of  their  foe- 
men. 

In   this   wise   we  awaited  the  dawning  of 
day. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

A  DEAD  FOREST. 

My  comrades,  wearied  with  the  long  ride,  were 
soon  in  deep  slumber,  the  sentries  only  re- 
maining awake.  For  me  was  neither  rest  nor 
sleep — my  misery  forbade  repose.  Most  of 
the  night  I  spent  in  pacing  to  and  fro  around 
the  pond,  that  lay  darkly  gleaming  in  the 
centre  of  the  open  ground. 

I  fancied  I  found  relief  in  thus  roving  about 
— it  seemed  to  still  the  agitation  of  my 
spirit — it  prevented  my  reflections  from  be- 
coming too  intense. 

A  new  regret  occupied  my  thoughts — I  re- 
gretted that  I  had  not  succeeded  in  my  inten- 
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tion  to  fire  at  the  cliief  of  the  murderers — I 
regretted  I  had  not  killed  him  on  the  spot ; 
the  monster  had  escaped,  and  my  sister  was 
now  perhaps  beyond  the  power  of  rescue. 

I  blamed  the  hunters  for  having  hindered 
me.  Had  they  forseen  the  result,  they  might 
have  acted  otherwise ;  but  it  was  beyond 
human  foresight  to  have  anticipated  the 
alarm. 

The  two  men  who  had  caused  it  were  again 
with  us.  Their  conduct,  so  singular  and  mys- 
terious, had  given  rise  to  strong  suspicions  of 
their  loyalty ;  and  their  re-appearance — they 
had  joined  us  while  advancing  towards  the 
camp — had  been  hailed  with  an  outburst  of 
angry  menace.  Some  even  talked  of  shooting 
them  out  of  theu'  saddles;  and  this  threat 
would  most  probably  have  been  carried  into 
efiect,  had  the  fellows  not  offered  a  ready  ex- 
planation. They  alleged  that  they  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  troop  before  it  made  its  last 
halt — that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  advance 
of  the  scouts,  or  that  Indians    were  near — 
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that  they  had  got  lost  in  the  woods,  and  had 
fired  their  guns  as  signals  in  hopes  that  we 
might  answer  them.  They  acknowledged 
having  met  three  men  afoot,  but  they  fancied 
them  to  be  Indians,  and  had  kept  out  of  their 
way — that  afterwards,  seeing  the  party  near, 
they  had  recognised  and  ridden  up  to  it. 

Most  of  the  men  were  contented  with  the 
explanation.  What  motive,  reasoned  they, 
could  the  two  have  in  giving  an  alarm  to  the 
enemy?  Who  could  suspect  them  of  rank 
treason. 

Not  all  were  satisfied.  I  heard  old  Hick- 
man whisper  some  significant  words  to  his 
comrade,  as  he  glanced  towards  the  estrays. 

"Keep  yur  eye  skinned,  Jim,  an'  watch 
the  skunks  well — thar's  somethin'  not  hulsome 
about  'em." 

As  there  was  no  one  who  could  openly 
accuse  them,  they  were  once  more  admitted  into 
the  ranks ;  and  were  now  among  those  who  were 
stretched  out  and  sleeping. 

The  wretches  lay  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
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water.  In  my  rounds,  I  passed  them  re- 
peatedly ;  and  in  the  sombre  darkness  I 
could  just  distinguish  their  prostrate  forms. 
I  regarded  them  with  strange  emotions,  for  I 
shared  the  suspicions  of  Hickman  and  Wea- 
therford.  I  could  scarcely  doubt  that  these 
fellows  had  strayed  off  on  purpose — that, 
actuated  by  some  foul  motive,  they  had  fired 
their  guns  to  warn  the  Indians  of  the  approach 
of  our  party. 

By  midnight  there  was  a  moon.  There 
was  no  cloud  to  intercept  her  beams;  and 
after  rising  above  the  tree-tops,  she  poured 
down  a  flood  of  brilliant  light. 

The  sleepers  were  awakened  by  the  sudden 
change.  Some  rose  to  their  feet,  believing  it 
to  be  day.  It  was  only  after  glancing  up  to 
the  heavens  they  became  aware  of  their 
mistake. 

The  noise  had  put  every  one  on  the  alert. 
A  few  talked  of  continuing  the  pursuit  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  Such  a  course  would  have 
coincided    with    my    own    wishes,    but    the 
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hunter-guides  opposed  it.  Their  reasons  were 
just.  In  open  ground,  they  could  have  lifted 
the  trail,  but  under  the  timber,  the  moon's 
light  would  not  avail  them.  True,  they 
could  have  tracked  by  torchlight,  but  this 
would  only  be  to  expose  us  to  an  ambuscade 
of  the  enemy.  Even  to  advance  by  moon- 
light would  be  to  subject  ourselves  to  a  like 
danger.  Circumstances  had  changed.  The 
savages  now  knew  that  we  were  after 
them.  In  a  night-march,  the  pursued  have 
the  advantage  of  the  pursuers — even  though 
the  numbers  be  inferior.  The  darkness  gives 
them  every  facility  of  effecting  either  an 
attack  or  escape. 

Thus  reasoned  the  guides.  No  one  made 
opposition  to  their  views,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should  keep  the  ground  till  daylight. 

It  was  time  to  change  the  sentinels. 
Those  who  had  slept  now  took  post ;  while 
the  relieved  guard  came  in,  and  flung  them- 
selves down  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  rest. 

Williams  and  Spence  took  their  turn  with  the 
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rest.  They  were  posted  on  one  side  of  the 
glade,  and  next  to  one  another. 

Hickman  and  Weatherford  had  fulfilled 
their  tour — as  they  stretched  themselves  along 
^the  grass,  I  noticed  that  they  had  chosen  a 
spot  near  to  where  the  suspected  men  had 
been  placed.  By  the  moonlight,  they  must 
have  had  a  view  of  the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  their  recumbent  attitudes, 
the  hunters  did  not  appear  to  go  to  sleep.  I 
observed  them  at  intervals.  Their  heads 
were  close  together,  and  slightly  raised  above 
the  ground,  as  if  they  were  whispering  to  one 
another. 

As  before,  I  walked  round  and  round. 
The  moonlight  enabled  me  to  move  more 
rapidly,  and  this  eased  my  spirit.  Oft-times 
I  made  the  circuit  of  the  little  pond — how  oft, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  My 
steps  were  mechanical.  My  thoughts  had  no 
connection  with  the  physical  exertions  1  was 
making,  and  I  took  no  note  of  how  I  progressed. 

After  a  time  there  came  a  stillness  over  my 
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soul.  For  a  short  interval,  both  my  griefs 
and  vengeful  passions  seemed  to  have  de- 
parted. I  knew  the  cause.  It  was  a  mere 
psychological  phenomenon — one  of  common 
occurrence.  The  nerves  that  were  the  organs  of 
the  peculiar  emotions  under  which  I  was 
suffering,  had  grown  wearied,  and  refused  any 
longer  to  vibrate. 

I  knew  it  was  but  a  temporary  calm — the  lull 
between  two  billows  of  the  storm-^but  during 
its  continuance  I  was  sensible  to  impressions 
from  external  objects. 

I  could  not  help  noticing  the  singularity  of 
the  scene  around  me.  The  bright  moonlight 
enabled  me  to  note  its  features  somewhat 
minutely. 

We  were  inside  what  by  backwoodsmen  is 
technically  termed  a  glade — oftener,  in  theu^ 
idiom,  a  ^^  gleed  " — a  small  opening  in  the 
woods,  without  timber  or  underwood  of  any 
sort.  This  one  was  circular,  about  fifty  yards  in 
diameter,  and  with  the  peculiarity  of  having  a 
pond  in  its  midst.     The  pond,  which  was  only 
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a  few  yards  in  circumference,  was  also  a 
circle,  perfectly  concentric  with  the  glade 
itself  It  was  one  of  those  singular 
natural  basins  found  throughout  the  penin- 
sula, and  appearing  as  if  scooped  out  by 
mechanic  art.  It  was  deeply  sunk  in  the 
earth,  and  filled  with  water  till  within  three 
feet  of  its  rim.  The  water  was  cool,  and  clear, 
and,  under  the  moonbeams,  shone  with  a 
silvery  effulgence. 

Of  the  glade  itself,  nothing  more — except 
that  it  was  covered  with  sweet-smelling 
flowers — that,  now  crushed  under  the  hoofs 
of  horses,  and  the  heels  of  men,  gave  forth  a 
double  fragrance. 

It  was  a  pretty  parterre,  and  under 
happier  circumstances,  I  should  have  esteemed 
it  a  picture  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

But  it  was  not  the  picture  that  occupied 
my  attention  in  that  moment ;  rather  it  was 
the  framing. 

Around  the  glade  stood  tall  trees  in  a  ring, 
as   regularly   as   if  they  had  been  planted ; 
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and,  beyond  these,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
penetrate  the  depths  of  the  forest,  were  others 
of  like  size  and  aspect.  The  trunks  of  all 
were  nearly  of  one  thickness — few  of  them 
reaching  a  diameter  of  two  feet,  but  all  rising 
to  the  height  of  many  yards  without  leaf  or 
branch.  They  grew  somewhat  densely  over 
the  ground,  but  in  daylight,  the  eye  might 
have  ranged  to  a  considerable  distance 
through  the  intervals — for  there  was  no  un- 
derwood, save  the  low  dwarf  palipaetto,  to 
interrupt  the  view.  The  trunks  were  straight, 
and  almost  cylindrical  as  palms;  and  they 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  trees  of  this 
order,  had  it  not  been  for  their  large  heads  of 
leaves  terminating  in  a  cone-shaped  summit. 

They  were  not  palms :  they  were  pines — 
"broom"  pines* — a  species  of  tree  with 
which  I  was  perfectly  familiar,  having  ridden 
many  hundreds  of  miles  shaded  by  the 
pendent  fascicles  of  their  acicular  foliage. 

*  Finns  Australis.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
coniferce.     A  true  Southern  species. 
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The  sight  of  these  trees,  therefore,  would 
have  created  no  curiosity,  had  I  not  noticed 
in  their  appearance  something  peculiar. 
Instead  of  the  deep  green  which  should  have 
been  exhibited  by  their  long  drooping  leaves, 
they  appeared  of  a  brownish  yellow.  Was  it 
fancy  ?  or  was  it  the  deceptive  light  of  the 
moon  that  caused  this  apparent  change  in 
their  natural  colour  ? 

One  or  the  other,  soliloquised  I,  on  first 
noticing  them ;  but  as  I  continued  to  gaze,  I 
perceived  that  I  was  in  error.  Neither  my 
own  fancy  nor  the  moon's  rays  were  at  fault. 
The  foliage  was  really  of  the  hue  it  appeared 
to  be.  In  drawing  nearer  to  them,  I 
observed  that  the  leaves  were  withered, 
though  still  adhering  to  the  twigs — I 
noticed,  moreover,  that  the  trunks  were 
dry  and  dead- like — the  bark  scaled  or  scaling 
off — that  the  trees,  in  short,  were  dead. 

I  now  remembered  what  Hickman  had 
stated  while  groping  for  the  direction.  That 
was  at  some  distance  off;  but,  as  far  as  I 
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could  see,  the  woods  presented  the  same  dun 
colour.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  forest  was  dead. 

The  inference  was  correct,  and  the  expla- 
nation easy.  The  sphinx*  had  been  at 
work.     The  whole  forest  was  dead. 

*  Sphinx  coniferarum.  .  Immense  swarms  of  insects, 
and  especially  the  larvae  of  the  above  species,  insinuate 
themselves  under  the  bark  of  the  "  long-leaved " 
(broom)  pine,  attack  the  trunk,  and  cause  the  tree  to 
perish  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Extensive  tracts  are 
met  with  in  Florida,  covered  solely  with  dead  pines 
that  have  been  thus  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

A     CIRCULAR     CONFLICT. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  in  that  dread 
hour  these  observations  had  interested  me ; 
but 'while  making  them,  I  observed  something 
which  gratified  me  still  more.  It  was  the 
blue  dawn  that,  mingling  with  the  yellower 
light  of  the  moon,  affected  the  hues  of  the 
foliage  upon  which  I  was  gazing.  Morning 
was  about  to  break. 

Others  had  noticed  this  at  the  same  instant, 
and  already  the  sleepers  were  rising  from  their 
dewy  couches,  and  looking  to  the  girths  of  their 
saddles. 

We  were  a  hungry  band,  but  there  was  no 
hope  of  breakfast,  and  we  prepared  to  start 
without  it. 
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The  dawn  was  of  only  a  few  mmutes'  du- 
ration ;  and,  as  the  sky  continued  to  brighten, 
preparations  were  made  for  starting.  The 
sentries  were  called  in — all  except  four,  who 
were  prudently  left  to  the  last  minute  to 
watch  in  different  dii^ections ;  the  horses  were 
unpicketed,  and  bridled — they  had  worn  their 
saddles  all  night — and  the  guns  of  the  party 
were  carefully  reprimed  or  capped.  Many  of 
my  comrades  were  old  campaigners,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  that  might  influence  our 
success  in  a  conflict.  It  was  expected  that 
before  noon  we  should  come  up  with  the 
savage  band,  or  track  it  home  to  its  lair.  In 
either  case,  we  should  have  a  fight,  and  once 
more  all  declared  their  determination  to  go 
forward. 

A  few  minutes  were  spent  in  arranging  the 
order  of  our  march.  It  was  deemed  prudent 
that  some  of  the  more  skilled  of  the  men 
should  go  forward  as  scouts  on  foot,  and 
thoroughly  explore  the  woods  in  advance  of 
the   main  body.     This  would  secure  us  from 
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any  sudden  attack,  in  case  the  enemy  had 
formed  an  ambuscade.  The  old  hunters  were 
once  more  to  act  as  trackers,  and  of  course 
lead  the  van. 

These  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
we  were  on  the  point  of  starting.  The  men 
had  mounted  their  horses — the  scouts  were 
already  entering  the  edge  of  the  timber ;  when 
all  on  a  sudden  several  shots  were  heard,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  alarm-cries  of  the  sentries 
who  had  fired  them.  These  had  not  yet  been 
called  in ;  and  the  four  had  discharged  their 
pieces  almost  simultaneously. 

The  woods  appeared  to  ring  with  a  hundred 
echoes.  But  they  were  not  echoes — they 
were  real  reports  of  rifles  and  musketry  ;  and 
the  shrill  war-cry  that  accompanied  them  was 
easily  distinguished  above  the  shouting  of  our 
own  men. 

The  Indians  were  upon  us. 

Upon  us,  or,  to  speak  less  figuratively, 
around  Vi^.  The  four  sentries  had  fired;  there- 
fore each  had  seen  Indians  in  his  own  direction. 
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But  it  needed  not  this  to  guide  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  surrounded.  From 
all  sides  came  the  fierce  yells  of  the  foe,  as  if 
echoing  one  another,  and  their  bullets  whistled 
past  us  in  diifferent  directions.  Beyond  doubt, 
the  glade  was  encompassed  within  their  lines. 

Their  first  volley  had  but  little  efiect.  Two 
or  three  men  were  hit,  and  as  many  horses  ; 
but  the  balls  were  weak,  and  did  but  trifling 
harm.  From  where  they  had  fired,  our  posi- 
tion was  beyond  the  "  carry  "  of  their  guns, 
and  spent  bullets  were  seen  plashing  dead 
upon  the  pond.  Had  they  crept  a  little 
nearer,  before  delivering  their  fire,  the  execu- 
tion would  have  been  fearful,  clumped  toge- 
ther as  we  were  within  the  opening. 

Fortunately  our  staunch  guards  had  per- 
ceived their  approach,  and  in  good  time  given 
the  alarm. 

It  had  saved  us. 

These  are  after-thoughts.  At  that  crisis,  no 
one  paused  to  reflect.  The  nature  of  the 
attack  was  apparent  to  all  of  us ;  it  was  a 
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^'  surround/'  and  the  best  mode  of  meeting  it 
was  our  only  thought. 

There  was  a  momentary  confusion,  with 
much  noise — the  shouting  of  men,  mingled 
with  the  neighing  and  prancing  of  horses ;  but 
above  the  din  was  heard  the  guiding  voice  of 
Hickman. 

"Off  o'  yer  bosses,  fellers  !  an'  take  to  the 
trees.  Down  wi'  ye,  quick  !  To  the  trees, 
an'  keep  'em  back  !  or  by  the  tarnal  airth- 
quake,  every  mother's  son  o'  us  'ill  git  sculped ! 
To  the  trees  ! — to  the  trees  !  " 

The  same  idea  had  already  suggested  itself 
to  others  ;  and  before  the  hunter  had  ceased 
calling  out  his  directions,  the  men  were  out  of 
their  saddles,  and  making  for  the  edge  of  the 
timber. 

Some  ran  to  one  side,  some  to  another — 
each  making  for  the  tree  that  was  nearest 
him — and  in  a  few  seconds  our  whole  party 
had  ensconced  itself — the  body  of  each  indi- 
vidual sheltered  behind  the  trunk  of  a  pine. 
In  this  position,  we  formed  a  perfect  circle, 
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our  backs  turned  upon  each  other,  and  our 
faces  to  the  foe. 

Our  horses,  thus  hurriedly  abandoned,  and 
wild  with  the  excitement  of  the  attack,  gal- 
loped madly  over  the  ground,  with  trailing 
bridles,  and  stirrups  striking  against  their 
flanks.  Most  of  them  dashed  past  us  ;  and, 
scampering  off  through  the  trees,  were  either 
caught  by  the  savages,  or  having  broken  past 
them,  escaped  into  the  woods  beyond. 

We  made  no  attempt  to  *^head"  them. 
The  bullets  were  hurtling  past  our  ears.  It 
would  have  been  certain  death  to  have  stepped 
aside  from  the  trunks  that  sheltered  us. 

The  advantage  of  the  position  we  had 
gained  was  apparent  at  a  single  glance.  For- 
tunate it  was  that  our  last  sentries  had  been 
so  tardily  relieved.  Had  these  been  called  in 
a  moment  sooner,  the  surprise  would  have 
been  complete.  The  Indians  would  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  edge  of  the  opening,  before 
uttering  their  war-cry  or  firing  a  shot,  and 
we  should  have  been  at  their  mercy.     They 
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would  have  been  under  cover  of  the  timber, 
and  perfectly  protected  from  our  guns,  while 
we,  in  the  open  ground,  must  have  fallen  before 
their  fire.  But  for  the  well-timed  alarm,  they 
might  have  massacred  us  at  will. 

Disposed  as  we  now  were,  our  antagonists 
had  not  much  advantage.  The  trunks  of  the 
trees  intrenched  us  both.  Only  the  concave 
side  of  our  line  was  exposed,  and  the  enemy 
might  fire  at  it  across  the  glade.  But  as  the 
opening  was  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  and  at  no 
point  had  we  permitted  the  Indians  to  get  up 
to  its  edge,  we  knew  that  their  bullets  could 
not  carry  across ;  and  therefore  had  no  appre- 
hension on  this  score. 

The  manoeuvre,  improvised  though  it  was, 
had  proved  our  salvation.  We  now  saw  it 
was  the  only  thing  we  could  have  done  to  save 
ourselves  from  immediate  destruction.  Fortu- 
nate it  was  that  the  voice  of  Hickman  had 
hurried  us  so  quickly  to  our  posts. 

Our  men  were  not  slow  in  returning  the 
enemy's  fire.     In  a  few  seconds  their  guns 
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were  at  play;  and  every  now  and  then  was 
heard  the  sharp  whip-like  "spang"  of  their 
rifles  around  the  circle  of  the  glade.  At  in- 
tervals, too,  rose  a  triumphant  cheer,  as  some 
savage,  who  had  too  rashly  exposed  his  red 
body,  was  known  to  have  fallen  to  the 
shot. 

Again  the  voice  of  the  old  hunter  rang 
over  the  glade.  Cool,  calm,  and  clear,  it  was 
heard  by  every  one. 

"  Mind  yer  hind-sights,  boys !  an'  shoot 
sure.  Don't  waste  neer  a  grain  o'  yer  powder. 
Ye'll  need  the  hul  on't  afore  we've  done  wi' 
the  cussed  niggers.  Don't  a  one  o'  ye  pull 
trigger  till  ye've  drawed  a  bead  on  a  redskin's 
eye." 

These  injunctions  were  full  of  significance. 
Hitherto,  the  younger  "  hands "  had  been 
firing  somewhat  recklessly — discharging  their 
pieces  as  soon  as  loaded,  and  only  wound- 
ing the  trunks  of  the  trees.  It  was  to 
stay  this  proceeding  that  Hickman  had 
spoken. 
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His  words  produced  the  desired  effect.  The 
reports  became  less  frequent,  but  the  trium- 
phant cheer  that  betokened  a  "hit "  was 
heard  as  often  as  ever. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  the  first  burst  of  the 
battle,  the  conflict  assumed  altogether  a  new 
aspect.  The  wild  yells  uttered  by  the  Indians 
in  their  first  onslaught^ — intended  to  drive  us 
into  confusion — were  no  longer  heard  ;  and 
the  shouts  of  the  white  men  had  also  ceased. 
Only  now  and  then  rose  the  deep  "  hurrah  " 
of  triumph,  or  a  shout  from  some  of  our 
party  to  give  encouragement  to  his  com- 
rades. 

At  intervals  rang  out  the  "  Yo-ho-ehee," 
uttered  by  some  warrior-chief  to  stimulate  his 
braves  to  the  attack. 

The  shots  were  no  longer  in  volleys,  but 
single,  or  two  and  three  at  a  time.  Every 
shot  was  fired  with  an  aim ;  and  it  was  only 
when  that  aim  proved  true  —  or  he  who  fired 
it  believed  it  so  —  that  voices  were  heard  on 
either  side.     Each  individual  was  too  much 
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occupied  in  looking  for  an  object  for  his  aim, 
to  waste  time  in  idle  words  or  shouts. 

Perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  war,  there 
is  no  account  of  a  conflict  so  quietly  carried 
on  —  no  battle  so  silently  fought.  In  the  in- 
terludes between  the  shots,  there  were  moments 
when  the  stillness  was  intense — moments  of 
awful  and  ominous  silence. 

ISTeither  was  battle  ever  fought  in  which 
both  sides  were  so  oddly  arrayed  against  each 
other.  We  were  disposed  in  two  concentric 
circles  —  the  outer  one  formed  by  the  enemy, 
the  inner  by  the  men  of  our  party,  deployed 
almost  regularly  around  the  glade.  These 
circles  were  scarcely  forty  paces  apart;  at 
some  points,  perhaps  a  little  less — where  a  few 
of  the  more  daring  warriors,  sheltered  by  the 
trees,  had  worked  themselves  closer  to  our 
line.  Never  was  battle  fought  where  the  con- 
tending parties  were  so  near  each  other,  with- 
out closing  in  hand-to-hand  conflict.  We 
could  have  conversed  with  our  antagonists 
without  raising  our  voices  above  the  ordinary 
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tone;  and  were  enabled  to  aim,  literally,  at 
the  ^^  whites  of  their  eyes  !  " 

Under  such  circumstances  was  the  contest 
carried  on. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIY. 

A    DEAD     SHOT     BY    JAKE. 

For  two  hours  tliis  singular  conflict  was  con- 
tinued, without  any  material  change  in  the 
disposition  of  the  combatants.  Now  and 
then  an  odd  man  might  be  seen  darting  from 
tree  to  tree  with  a  velocity  as  if  projected 
from  a  howitzer — his  object,  either  to  find  a 
trunk  that  would  afford  better  cover  to  his 
own  body,  or  a  point  that  would  uncover  the 
body — or  a  portion  of  it — of  some  marked 
antagonist. 

The  trunks  were  barely  thick  enough  to 
screen  us.  Some  remained  on  their  feet, 
using  the  precaution  to  make  themselves  as 
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'^  small "  as  possible,  by  standing  rigidly- 
erect,  and  keeping  their  bodies  carefully 
aligned.  Others,  perceiving  that  the  pines 
bulged  a  little  at  the  roots,  had  thrown 
themselves  flat  upon  their  faces,  and  in  this 
attitude  continued  to  load  and  fire. 

The  sun  was  long  since  high  in  the  heavens, 
for  it  had  been  near  sunrise  when  the  conflict 
began.  There  was  no  obscurity  to  hide 
either  party  from  the  view  of  the  other; 
though  in  this  the  Indians  had  a  slight  advan- 
tage on  account  of  the  opening  in  our  rear. 
But  even  in  the  depth  of  the  forest  there  was 
light  enough  for  our  purpose.  Many  of  the 
dead  fascicles  had  fallen — the  ground  was 
deeply  bedded  with  them — and  those  that 
still  drooped  overhead  formed  but  a  gauzy 
screen  against  the  brilliant  sunbeams.  There 
was  light  sufficient  to  enable  our  marksmen  to 
sight  any  object  as  large  as  a  dollar-piece,  that 
chanced  to  be  within  range  of  their  rifles.  A 
hand,  a  portion  of  an  arm,  a  leg  badly  aligned, 
a  jaw-bone   projecting   outside   the   bark,    a 
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pair  of  shoulders  too  broad  for  the  trunk  that 
should  have  concealed  them,  even  the  out- 
standing skirt  of  a  dress,  was  sure  to  draw  a 
shot — perhaps  two — from  one  side  or  the 
other.  A  man,  to  have  exposed  his  full  face 
for  ten  seconds,  would  have  been  almost 
certain  of  receiving  a  bullet  through  his 
skull,  for  on  both  sides  there  were  sharp- 
shooters. 

The  two  hours  had  passed,  and  as  yet 
without  any  great  injury  received  or  inflicted 
by  either  party.  There  were  some  "  casual- 
ties," however ;  and  every  now  and  then 
a  fresh  incident  added  to  the  number,  and 
kept  up  the  hostile  excitement.  We  had 
several  wounded — one  or  two  severely — and 
one  man  killed.  The  latter  was  a  favourite 
with  our  men,  and  his  death  strengthened  the 
desire  for  vengeance. 

The  Indian  loss  must  have  been  greater. 
We  had  seen  several  fall  to  our  shots.  In 
our  party  were  some  of  the  best  marksmen  in 
Florida.     Hickman  was  heard  to  declare  he 
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"  had  draved  a  bead  upon  three,  an'  wherever 
he  draved  his  bead,  he  war  dog  goned  sartin 
to  put  his  bullet." 

Weatherford  had  shot  his  man,  killing 
him  on  the  spot.  This  was  beyond  conjec- 
ture, for  the  dead  body  of  the  savage  could  be 
seen  lying  between  two  trees,  where  it  had 
fallen.  His  comrades  feared  that,  in  draggmg 
it  away,  they  might  expose  themselves  to  that 
terrible  rifle. 

After  a  time,  the  Indians  began  to  practise 
a  chapter  of  tactics,  which  proved  that,  in  this 
mode  of  warfare,  they  were  our  superiors. 
Instead  of  one,  two  of  them  would  place 
themselves  behind  a  tree,  or  two  trees  that 
stood  close  together ;  and  as  soon  as  one  fired, 
the  other  was  ready  to  take  aim.  Of  course, 
the  man  at  whom  the  first  shot  had  been  dis- 
charged— fancying  his  vis-a-vis  now  carried 
an  empty  gun — would  be  less  careful  about 
his  person,  and  likely  enough  to  expose 
it. 

Such  proved  to  be  the  case ;  for  before  the 
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bit  of  craft  was  discovered,  several  of  our  men 
received  wounds,  and  one  more  of  our  number 
was  shot  dead  by  his  tree. 

This  ruse  increased  the  exasperation  of  our 
men,  the  more  so  that  they  could  not  recipro- 
cate the  strategy.  Our  numbers  were  not 
sufficient.  To  have  taken  post  by  ^Hwos'' 
would  have  thinned  our  line,  so  that  we  could 
not  have  defended  it.  We  were  compelled, 
therefore,  to  remain  as  we  were,  but  grew 
more  careful  how  we  exposed  ourselves  to  the 
cunning  fence  of  our  enemies. 

There  was  one  instance  in  which  the  sa- 
vages were  paid  back  in  their  own  coin. 
Black  Jake  and  I  were  partners  in  this 
revanche. 

We  were  sheltered  by  two  trees  almost  close 
together,  and  had  for  antagonists  no  less  than 
three  savages,  who  had  been  all  the  morning 
most  active  in  firing  at  us.  I  had  received 
one  of  their  bullets  through  the  sleeve  of  my 
coat,  and  Jake  had  the  dandruff  driven  out  of 
his  wool ;  but  neither  of  us  had  been  wounded. 
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During  the  contest  I  had  got  sight  upon  one, 
and  fancied  I  had  spilled  his  blood.  I  could 
not  be  certain,  however,  as  the  three  were 
well  covered  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  and 
hidden  by  a  thicket  of  dwarf  palmettoes. 

One  of  these  Indians  Jake  wished  particu- 
larly to  kill.  He  was  a  tall  savage,  and  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  others.  He  wore  a 
head-dress  of  king -vulture  plumes,  and  was 
otherwise  distinguished  by  his  costume.  In 
all  probability,  he  was  a  chief.  What  was 
most  peculiar  in  his  appearance  was  his  face — 
for  we  saw  it  at  intervals,  though  only  for  an 
instant  at  a  time.  It  was  covered  all  over 
with  a  scarlet  pigment — vermilion  it  appeared 
— and  shone  through  the  trees  like  a  counter- 
part of  the  sun. 

It  was  not  this,  however,  that  had  rendered 
the  Indian  an  object  of  Jake's  special  ven- 
geance ;  the  car  8  was  different.  The  savage 
had  noticed  Jr  .^e's  colour,  and  had  taunted 
him  with  it  several  times  during  the  fray.  He 
spoke  in  his  native  tongue,  but  Jake  compre- 
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hended  it  well  enough.  He  was  spited — exas- 
perated— and  vowed  vengeance  against  the 
scarlet  chief. 

I  contrived  to  give  him  an  opportunity. 
Cunningly  adjusting  my  cap,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared to  contain  my  head,  I  caused  it  to 
protrude  a  little  around  the  trunk  of*  a  tree. 
It  was  an  old  and  well-known  ruse,  but  for  all 
that,  in  Jake's  phraseology,  it  "  fooled "  the 
Indian.  The  red  face  appeared  above  the 
palmettoes.  A  puff  of  smoke  rose  from  be- 
low it.  The  cap  was  jerked  out  of  my  hand ; 
I  heard  the  report  of  the  shot  that  had 
done  it. 

Simultaneously  I  heard  another  crack, 
louder  and  nearer — the  report  of  the  negro's 
piece. 

I  peeped  round  the  tree  to  witness  the 
effect.  A  spot  of  darker  red  dappled  the 
bright  disk — the  vermilion  became  suddenly 
encrimsoned.  It  was  but  a  glance  I  had,  for 
in  the  next  instant  the  painted  savage  lay 
doubled  up  among  the  bushes. 

VOL.  III.  P 
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During  all  the  time  we  had  been  engaged, 
the  Indians  did  not  appear  desirous  of  ad- 
vancing  upon  us — although  certainly  they 
were  far  superior  to  us  in  point  of  numbers. 
The  party  we  had  been  pursuing  had  been 
joined  by  another  as  numerous  as  itself.  Not 
less  than  a  hundred  were  now  upon  the 
ground,  and  had  been  so  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fight.  But  for  this  accession,  they 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  attack  us ;  and 
but  for  our  knowing  it,  we  should  have 
charged  them  at  once,  and  tried  the  chances 
of  a  hand-to-hand  conflict.  But  we  saw  that 
they  far  outnumbered  us,  and  we  were  con- 
tent to  act  on  the  defensive  to  hold  our 
position. 

They  appeared  satisfied  with  theirs — though 
by  closing  rapidly  inwards,  they  could  have 
overpowered  us  with  numbers.  After  all, 
their  ranks  would  have  been  well  thinned 
before  reaching  our  line,  and  some  of  their 
best  men  would  have  fallen.  No  men  calcu- 
late such  chances  more  carefully  than  Indians ; 
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and  perhaps  none  are  inferior  to  them  in 
charging  a  foe  that  is  intrenched.  The  weak- 
est fort,  the  most  flimsy  stockade,  can  be 
easily  defended  against  the  red  warriors  of 
the  West. 

Their  intention  having  been  foiled  by  the 
failure  of  their  first  charge,  they  appeared 
not  to  contemplate  another — contented  to  hold 
us  in  siege — for  to  that  situation  we  were  in 
reality  reduced. 

After  a  time,  their  firing  became  less  fre- 
quent, until  it  nearly  ceased  altogether ;  but 
we  knew  that  this  did  not  indicate  any  inten- 
tion to  retreat.  On  the  contrary,  we  saw 
some  of  them  kindling  fires  afar  ofi"  in  the 
woods — no  doubt  with  the  design  of  cooking 
their  breakfasts. 

There  was  not  a  man  among  us  who  did  not 
envy  them  their  occupation. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

A     MEAGRE     MEAL. 

To  US,  the  partial  armistice  was  of  no  advan- 
tage ;  we  dared  not  stir  from  the  trees.  We 
were  athirst,  and  water  within  sight ;  the 
pond  glittering  in  the  centre  of  the  glade. 
Better  there  had  been  none,  since  we  dared 
not  approach  it ;  it  only  served  to  tanta- 
lise us. 

The  Indians  were  seen  to  eat,  without  leav- 
ing their  lines.  A  few  waited  on  the  rest, 
bringing  them  food  from  the  fires.  Women 
were  observed  passing  backward  and  forward, 
almost  within  range  of  our  guns. 

We  were,  all  of  us,    hungry  as   famished 
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wolves.  We  had  been  twenty-four  hours 
without  tasting  food — even  longer  than  that 
— and  the  sight  of  our  enemies,  feasting  be- 
fore our  very  faces,  gave  a  keener  edge  to  our 
appetites,  reviving  at  the  same  time  our  anger 
and  chagrin.  They  even  taunted  us  on  our 
starving  condition. 

Old  Hickman  had  grown  furious ;  he  was 
heard  to  declare  that  he  '^  war  hungry  enough 
to  eat  a  raw  Indyen,  if  he  kud  only  jist  git 
his  teeth  upon  one  ;  '^  and  he  looked  fierce 
enough  to  have  carried  out  the  threat. 

^^  The  sight  o'  cussed  redskins,"  continued 
he,  ^^  swallerin'  hul  collops  o'  meat,  while 
Christyian  whites  haint  neery  bone  to  pick, 
war  enough  to  rile  one  to  the  last  jeint  in  the 
eend  o'  the  toes — ^by  the  tarnal  allygator,  it 
war !  " 

It  is  a  bare  place,  indeed,  where  such  men 
as  Hickman  and  Weatherford  will  not  find 
resources  ;  and  the  energies  of  both  were  now 
bent  upon  discovery.  They  were  seen  scratch- 
ing among  the  dead  needles  of  the  pines,  that, 
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as  already  stated,  formed  a  thick  layer  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Of  what  were 
they  in  search  ? — worms  ?  grubs  ?  larvae,  or 
lizards  ?  One  might  have  fancied  so  ;  but 
no — it  was  not  come  to  that.  Hungry  as 
they  were,  they  were  not  yet  ready  to  feed 
upon  the  reptilia.  A  better  resource  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  them  ;  and  shortly  after,  a 
joyful  exclamation  announced  that  they  had 
discovered  the  object  of  their  search. 

Hickman  was  seen  holding  up  a  brownish- 
coloured  mass,  of  conical  form,  somewhat 
resembling  a  large  pine-apple.  It  was  a  cone 
of  the  broom-pine — easily  recognisable  by  its 
size  and  shape. 

".Now,  fellers  ! "  shouted  he,  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  around  the 
glade,  "jest  gather  a  wheen  o'  these  hyar 
tree-eggs,  an'  break  'em  open.  Ye '11  find 
kurnels  inside  o^  'em,  that  ain't  bad  chawin\ 
They  ain't  equal  to  hog  an'  hominy ;  but  we 
hain't  got  hog  an'  hominy  ;  and  these  hyar  '11 
sarve  in  a  pinch,  I  reck'n.    Ef  ye  '11  only  root 
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among  the  rubbage  aroun'  ye,  ye  '11  scare  up 
a  wheen.     Jist  try  it." 

The  suggestion  was  eagerly  adopted,  and  in 
an  instant  "  all  hands  "  were  seen  scratching 
up  the  dead  leaves  in  search  of  pine-cones. 
Some  lay  upon  the  surface  near  at  hand,  and 
were  easily  procured,  while  others  further  off 
were  jerked  within  reach  by  ramrods  or  the 
barrels  of  rifles.  Less  or  more,  every  one  was 
enabled  to  obtain  a  supply. 

The  cones  were  quickly  cut  open,  and  the 
nuts  greedily  devoured.  It  was  by  no  means 
an  inferior  food,  for  the  kernels  of  the  broom- 
pine  are  both  nutritive  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  Their  quality  gave  universal  satisfac- 
tion— it  was  only  in  quantity  they  were 
deficient — for  there  were  not  enough  of  them 
within  reach  to  stay  the  cravings  of  fifty 
stomachs  hungry  as  ours  were. 

There  was  some  joking  over  this  dry 
breakfast ;  and  the  more  reckless  of  the  party 
laughed  while  they  ate,  as  though  it  had  been 
a  nutting  frolic.     But  the  lauo;hter  was  short- 
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lived — our  situation  was  too  serious  to  admit 
of  much  levity. 

It  was  an  interval  while  the  firing  of  the 
enemy  had  slackened,  almost  ceased ;  and  we 
had  ample  time  to  consider  the  perils  of  our 
position. 

Up  to  this  time,  it  had  not  occurred  to  us 
that  we  were  in  reality  besieged.  The  hurried 
excitement  of  the  conflict  had  left  us  no  time 
for  reflection.  We  only  looked  upon  the  afiair 
as  a  skirmish,  that  must  soon  come  to  an  end 
by  one  side  or  the  other  proving  victorious. 

The  contest  no  longer  wore  that  look;  it 
had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  siege.  We  were 
encompassed  on  every  side — shut  up  as  if  in  a 
fortress,  but  not  half  so  secure.  Our  only 
stockade  was  the  circle  of  standing  trees,  and 
we  had  no  blockhouse  to  retire  to  in  the  event 
of  being  wounded.  Each  man  was  a  sentry, 
with  a  tour  of  guard-duty  that  must  be  con- 
tinual! 

Our  situation  was  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
There  was  no  prospect  of  escape.     Our  horses 
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had  all  galloped  off.  One  only  remained, 
lying  dead  by  the  side  of  the  pond.  He  had 
been  killed  by  a  bullet,  but  it  came  not  from 
the  enemy.  Hickman  had  fired  the  shot.  I 
saw  him,  and  wondered  at  the  time  what 
could  be  his  object.  The  hunter  had  his 
reasons;  but  it  was  only  afterwards  I 
learned  them. 

We  could  hold  our  ground  against  ^ve 
times  our  number — almost  any  odds — but 
how  about  food  ? 

Thirst  we  did  not  fear.  At  night,  we 
would  have  relief.  Under  the  cover  of  night, 
we  could  approach  the  pond. 

We  had  no  apprehension  about  the  want  of 
water ;  but  how  were  we  to  obtain  food  ? 
The  cones  we  had  gathered  had  proved  but  a 
bite  :  there  were  no  more  within  reach  ;  we 
must  yield  to  hunger — to  famine. 

We  conversed  with  one  another  freely,  as 
if  face  to  face.  We  canvassed  our  prospects. 
They  were  gloomy  enough. 

How   was  the  affair  to  end  ?     How  were 
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we  to  be  delivered  from  our  perilous  situation  ? 
These  were  the  questions  that  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  all. 

Only  one  plan  offered  a  plausible  chance  of 
escape ;  and  that  was  to  hold  onr  position 
until  nightfall,  make  a  sally  in  the  darkness, 
and  fight  our  way  through  the  lines  of  our 
foes.  It  would  be  running  the  gauntlet ;  a  few 
of  us  would  certainly  fall — perhaps  many — ^but 
some  would  escape.  To  stay  where  we  were, 
was  to  submit  ourselves  to  certain  sacrifice. 
There  was  no  likelihood  of  our  being  rescued 
by  others;  no  one  entertained  such  a  hope. 
As  soon  as  hunger  overcame  us,  we  should 
be  massacred  to  a  man. 

Eather  than  patiently  abide  such  a  fate, 
we  resolved,  while  yet  strong,  to  risk  all 
chances,  and  cut  our  way  through  the  midst 
of  the  besiegers.  Darkness  would  favour  the 
attempt,  and  anxiously  we  awaited  the  going 
down  of  the  sun. 
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CHAPTER  XXYI. 

A     BULLET     FROM     BEHIND. 

If  we  thought  the  time  long,  it  was  not  from 
want  of  occupation. 

During  the  day,  the  Indians  at  intervals 
renewed  their  attack  ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
our  vigilance,  we  had  another  man  killed,  and 
several  slightly  wounded. 

In  these  skirmishes,  the  savages  shewed  a 
determination  to  get  nearer  our  line,  by 
making  their  advances  from  tree  to  tree.  We 
perfectly  understood  their  object.  It  was  not 
that  they  had  any  design  of  closing  with  us, 
though  their  numbers  might  have  justified 
them  in  doing  so.     They  were  now  still  more 
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numerous  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight. 
Another  band  had  arrived  upon  the  ground  : 
we  had  heard  the  shout  of  welcome  that 
hailed  their  coming. 

But  even  with  this  accession  of  strength, 
they  did  not  design  to  come  to  the  encounter 
of  short  weapons.  Their  purpose  in  advancing 
was  different,  and  we '  understood  it.  They 
had  perceived  that,  by  getting  close  to  our 
convex  line,  they  would  be  near  enough  to 
fire  upon  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glade,  who,  of  course,  would  be  exposed  to 
their  aim. 

To  prevent  this,  therefore,  now  became  our 
chief  object  and  anxiety,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  redouble  our  vigilance.  We  did  so,  regard- 
ing with  scrutinising  glances  the  trunks  be- 
hind which,  we  knew,  the  savages  were  skulk- 
ing, and  eyeing  them  as  keenly  as  the  ferret- 
hunter  watches  the  burrows  of  the  warren. 

They  had  but  slight  success  in  their  endea- 
vours to  advance.  It  cost  them  several  of 
their   boldest   men;    for   the    moment   these 
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essayed  to  rush  forward,  the  cracks  of  three 
or  four  rifles  were  certain  to  be  heard ;  and 
almost  as  certain  was  one  of  them  to  deliver 
its  messenger  of  death. 

The  Indians  soon  became  tired  of  attempt- 
ing this  dangerous  manoeuvre  ;  and,  as  even- 
ing approached,  appeared  to  give  up  their 
design,  and  content  themselves  by  holding  us 
in  siege. 

We  were  glad  when  the  sun  set,  and  the 
twilight  came  on.  It  would  soon  pass,  and 
we  should  be  able  to  reach  the  water.  The 
men  were  maddened  with  thirst,  for  they  had 
been  suffering  from  it  throughout  the  whole 
day. 

During  the  daylight,  many  would  have 
gone  to  the  water,  had  they  not  been  re- 
strained by  the  precepts  of  the  more  prudent, 
and  perhaps  more  effectually  by  an  incident, 
of  which  they  had  all  been  spectators.  One 
more  reckless  than  the  rest  had  risked  the 
attempt.  He  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
pond,    drank   to   his    satisfaction,    and    was 
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hastening  back  to  his  post,  when  a  shot  from 
the  savages  stretched  him  dead  upon  the 
sward.  He  was  the  man  last  killed,  and  his 
lifeless  body  now  lay  in  the  open  ground, 
before  the  eyes  of  his  comrades.  It  proved  a 
warning  to  all ;  for,  despite  the  torture  from 
thirst,  no  one  cared  to  repeat  the  rash  experi- 
ment. 

At  length  the  welcome  darkness  descended 
— only  a  glimmer  of  gray  light  lingered  in  the 
leaden  sky.  Men  in  twos  and  threes  were 
now  seen  approaching  the  pond.  Like  spectres 
they  moved,  silently  gliding  over  the  open 
ground,  but  in  stooping  attitudes,  and  heads 
bent  eagerly  forward  in  the  direction  of  the 
water.  We  did  not  all  go  at  once — though 
all  were  alike  eager  to  quench  their  thirst — 
but  the  admonitions  of  the  old  hunter  had 
their  effect ;  and  the  more  continent  resolved 
to  endure  their  pangs  a  little  longer,  and  wait 
till  the  others  should  get  back  to  their  posts. 

It  was  prudent  we  so  acted ;  for  at  this 
crisis,  the  Indians— no  doubt  suspecting  what 
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was  going  forward — renewed  their  firing  with 
fi:'esh  energy.  Whole  volleys  were  discharged 
inward,  and  without  aim  ■ —  the  darkness  must 
have  hindered  an  aim — but  for  all  that,  the 
bullets  buzzed  past  our  ears  like  hornets  upon 
their  flight. 

There  was  a  cry  raised  that  the  Indians 
were  closing  upon  us ;  and  those  who  had 
gone  to  the  water  rushed  rapidly  back — some 
even  without  staying  to  taste  the  much-desired 
water. 

During  all  this  time  I  had  remained  behind 
my  tree.  My  black  follower  had  also  stuck 
to  his  post  like  a  faithful  sentinel,  as  he  was. 
We  talked  of  relieving  one  another  by  turns, 
and  Jake  insisted  that  I  should  "  drink  first." 
I  had  partially  consented  to  this  arrangement, 
when  the  fire  of  the  enemy  suddenly  re- 
opened. 

Like  others,  we  were  apprehensive  that  the 
savages  were  about  to  advance,  and  well  knew 
the  necessity  of  keeping  them  back.  We 
agreed  to  keep  our  ground  for  a  little  longer. 
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I  had  ^^  one  eye  round  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,"  with  my  rifle  raised  to  the  level.  I  was 
watching  for  a  flash  from  the  gun  of  some  an- 
tagonist, to  guide  me  in  my  aim ;  when,  all  on 
a  sudden,  I  felt  my  arm  jerked  upward,  and 
my  rifle  shaken  out  of  my  grasp. 

There  was  no  mystery  about  it.  A  bullet 
had  passed  through  my  arm,  .piercing  the 
muscles  that  upheld  it.  I  had  shown  too 
much  of  my  shoulder,  and  was  wounded — 
nothing  more. 

My  first  thought  was  to  look  to  my  wound ; 
I  felt  it  distinctly  enough,  and  this  enabled 
me  to  discover  the  place.  I  saw  that  the  ball 
had  passed  through  the  upper  part  of  my 
right  arm,  just  below  the  shoulder ;  and,  in  its 
further  progress,  had  creased  the  breast  of  my 
uniform  coat,  where  its  trace  was  visible  in  the 
torn  cloth. 

There  was  still  light  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  make  these  observations  !  and  furthermore, 
that  a  thick  stream  of  blood  was  gushing  from 
the  wound. 
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I  commenced  unbuttoning  my  coat,  the 
better  to  get  at  it.  The  black  was  abeady  by 
my  side,  rending  his  shirt  into  ribbons. 

All  at  once  I  heard  him  uttering  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise,  followed  by  the  words : 

*'  Gorramighty !  Massr  George,  dat  shot 
come  from  ahind !  " 

"From  behind?''  I  shouted,  echoing  his 
words,  and  once  more  looking  to  the  wound. 
Some  suspicion  of  this  had  already  been  in  my 
thoughts  :  I  fancied  that  I  had  felt  the  shot 
from  behind. 

It  had  been  no  fancy.  On  a  more  minute 
examination  of  the  wound,  and  the  torn  traces 
upon  the  breast  of  my  coat,  the  direction  of 
the  bullet  was  plainly  perceived.  Undoubt- 
edly it  had  struck  me  from  behind. 

"  Good  God,  Jake,"  I  exclaimed,  "  it  is  so  ; 
the  Indians  have  advanced  to  the  other  side  of 
the  glade — we  are  lost !  " 

Under  this  belief,  we  both  faced  towards  the 
opening;  when  at  the  moment,  as  if  to  con- 
firm us,  another  bullet  whistled  past  our  ears, 
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and  struck  T\dth  a  heavy  ^Hliud"  into  the  tree 
behind  which  we  were  kneeling.  It  had  cer- 
tainly been  fired  from  the  other  side  of  the 
glade :  we  saw  the  flash  and  heard  the  report 
of  the  gun  that  had  sent  it. 

What  had  become  of  our  comrades  on  that 
side?  Had  they  abandoned  their  posts,  and 
permitted  the  Indians  to  advance?  Were 
they  all  by  the  pond,  and  thus  neglecting  their 
duty  ? 

These  were  the  first  conjectures  both  of 
Jake  and  myself. 

It  was  too  dark  for  us  to  see  them  under 
the  shadow  of  the  pines,  but  neither  did  they 
appear  in  the  open  ground.  We  were  puzzled, 
and  shouted  aloud  for  an  explanation. 

If  there  were  replies,  we  heard  them  not ; 
for  at  that  moment  a  wild  yell  from  our 
savage  enemies  drowned  all  other  cries,  and  a 
sight  burst  upon  our  eyes  that  caused  the 
blood  to  run  cold  within  us. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  position  that  Jake 
and  I  held,  and  close  to  the  Indian  lines,  a 
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red  flame  was  seen  suddenly  springing  up  from 
the  earth.  It  rose  in  successive  puffs,  each 
leaping  higher  and  higher,  until  it  had 
ascended  among  the  tops  of  the  trees.  It 
resembled  the  flashes  of  large  masses  of  gun- 
powder, that  had  been  ignited  upon  the 
ground,  and  such  in  reality  it  was.  We  read 
the  intention  at  a  glance.  The  Indians  were 
attempting  to  fire  the  forest. 

Their  success  was  almost  instantaneous.  As 
soon  as  the  sulphureous  blaze  came  in  contact 
with  the  withered  fascicles  of  the  pines,  the 
latter  caught  as  though  they  had  been  tinder ; 
and  with  the  velocity  of  projected  rockets, 
the  flames  shot  out  in  different  directions,  and 
danced  far  above  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees. 

We  looked  around :  on  all  sides  we  beheld  a 
similar  spectacle.  That  wild  yell  had  been 
the  signal  for  a  circle  of  fires.  The  glade  was 
encompassed  by  a  wall  of  flame,  red,  roaring, 
and  gigantic.     The  whole  forest  was  on  fire.  ^ 

From  all  points,  the  flames  appeared 
closing  inward,  sweeping  the  trees  as  if  they 
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had  been  withered  grass,  and  leaping  in  long 
jets  high  into  the  heavens. 

The  smoke  now  came  heavily  around  us, 
each  moment  growing  denser  as  the  fire 
approached,  while  the  heated  atmosphere  was 
no  longer  endurable ;  already  it  stifled  our 
breathing. 

Destruction  stared  us  in  the  face,  and  men 
shouted  in  despair  ;  but  the  roar  of  the  burn- 
ing pines  drowned  their  voices,  and  one  could 
not  even  hear  his  comrade  who  was  nearest. 
But  their  looks  told  their  thoughts,  for, 
before  the  smoke  fell,  the  glade  was  lit  up 
with  intense  brilliancy,  and  we  could  see  one 
another  with  unnatural  distinctness.  In  the 
faces   of  all   appeared   the   anxiety  of  awe. 

Not  long  continued  I  to  share  it  ; 
too  much  blood  had  escaped  from  my 
neglected  wound.  I  tried  to  make  into  the 
open  ground — as  I  saw  others  doing — but 
before  I  had  advanced  two  steps  from  the  tree, 
my  limbs  tottered  beneath  me,  and  I  fell 
fainting  to  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XXYII. 

A     JURY    AMID     THE     FIRE. 

I  HAD  a  last  thought  as  I  fell ;  it  was  that 
my  life  had  reached  its  termination — that  in  a 
few  seconds  my  body  would  be  embraced 
by  the  flames,  and  I  should  horribly  perish. 

The  thought  drew  from  me  a  feeble  scream ; 
and  with  that  scream  my  senses  forsook  me. 
I  was  as  senseless  as  if  dead — indeed  so  far  as 
sensibility  went,  I  was  dead — and  had  the 
flames  at  that  moment  swept  over  me,  I  should 
not  have  felt  them.  In  all  probability,  I 
might  have  been  burnt  to  a  cinder,  without 
enduring  further  pain. 

During  the  interval  of  my  unconsciousness. 
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I  had  neither  dream  nor  apparition.  By  this, 
I  know  that  my  soul  must  have  forsaken  its 
earthly  tenement.  It  may  have  been  hover- 
ing above  or  around,  but  it  was  no  longer 
within  me.  It  had  separated  from  my  senses, 
that  were  all  dead. 

Dead,  but  capable  of  being  restored  to  life  ; 
and,  haply,  a  restorative  was  at  hand,  with 
one  to  administer  it. 

When  consciousness  returned,  the  first  per- 
ception I  had  was  that  I  was  up  to  my  neck  in 
water.  I  was  in  the  pond,  and  in  a  recum- 
bent position — my  limbs  and  body  under  the 
water,  with  only  my  head  above'  the  surface, 
resting  against  the  bank.  A  man  was  kneel- 
ing over  me,  himself  half  immersed.  My 
returning  senses  soon  enabled  me  to  tell  who 
it  was — the  faithful  black.  He  had  my 
pulse  in  his  hand,  and  was  gazing  into  my 
features  with  silent  earnestness. 

As  my  open  eyes  replied  to  his  gaze,  he 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and  the  words, 
'^  Golly,  Massr  George  !  you  lib.     Thank  be 
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to  Gorramighty,  you  lib.  Keep  up  ya  heart, 
young  massr ;  yous  a  gwine  to  git  ober  it — 
sartin  yous  a  gwine  to  git  ober  it." 

"I  hope  so,  Jake,"  was  my  reply,  in  a 
weak  voice;  but  feeble  though  it  was,  it 
roused  the  faithful  fellow  into  a  transport  of 
delight,  and  he  continued  to  utter  his  cheering 
ejaculations. 

I  was  able  to  raise  my  head  and  look 
around.  It  was  a  dread  spectacle  that  on  all 
sides  greeted  my  eyes,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  light  wherewith  to  view  it. 

The  forest  was  still  on  fire,  burning  with  a 
continued  roar,  as  of  thunder,  or  a  mighty 
wind,  varied  with  hissing  noises  and  a  loud 
crackling  that  resembled  the  platoon -firing  of 
musketry.  One  might  have  fancied  it  the 
fusillade  of  the  Indians,  but  that  was  impos- 
sible. They  must  long  since  have  retreated 
before  the  spreading  circle  of  that  all-con- 
suming conflagration. 

There  was  less  flame  than  when  I  had  last 
looked  upon  it ;  and  less  smoke  in  the  atmo- 
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sphere.  The  dry  foliage  had  been  suddenly 
reduced  to  a  cinder,  and  the  twiggy  fragments 
had  fallen  to  the  earth,  where  they  lay  in  a 
dense  bed  of  glowing  embers. 

Out  of  this  rose  the  tall  trunks,  half  stripped 
of  their  branches,  and  all  on  fire.  The  crisp 
scaling  bark  had  caught  freely,  and  the 
resinous  sap-wood  was  readily  yielding  to  the 
flames.  Many  trees  had  burnt  far  inward, 
and  looked  like  huge  columns  of  iron  heated 
to  redness.  The  spectacle  presented  an  aspect 
of  the  infernal. 

The  sense  of  feeling,  too,  might  have  sug- 
gested fancies  of  the  infernal  world.  The  heat 
was  intense ;  the  atmosphere  quivered  with 
the  drifting  caloric.  The  hair  had  crisped 
upon  my  head  ;  my  skin  had  the  feel  of  blis- 
tering, and  the  air  I  inhaled  resembled  steam 
from  the  'scape-pipe  of  an  engine. 

Instinctively,  I  looked  for  my  comrades.  A 
group  of  a  dozen  or  more  were  upon  the  open 
ground,  near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  but  these 
were  not  all.     There  should  have  been  nearer 
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fifty.  Where  were  the  others?  Had  they 
perished  in  the  flames  ?     Where  were  they  ? 

Mechanically,  I  put  the  question  to 
Jake. 

"  Thar,  massr/'  he  rephed,  pointing  down- 
ward. "Tha'  be  all  safe  yet — ebbery  one  ob 
urn,  I  b'lieve." 

I  looked  across  the  suiface  of  the  pond : 
three  dozen  roundish  objects  met  my  glance ; 
they  were  the  heads  of  my  companions. 

Like  my  own,  their  bodies  were  submerged, 
most  of  them  to  the  very  neck.  They  had 
thus  placed  themselves  to  shun  the  smoke,  as 
well  as  the  broiling  heat. 

But  the  others — they  on  the  bank — why 
had  they  not  also  availed  themselves  of  this 
cunning  precaution?  Why  were  they  still 
standing  exposed  to  the  fierce  heat,  and  amid 
the  drifting  clouds  of  smoke  ? 

The  latter  had  grown  thin  and  gauze-like. 
The  forms  of  the  men  were  seen  distinctly 
through  it,  magnified  as  in  a  mist.  Like  giants, 
they  were  striding  over  the  ground,  and  the 
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guns  in  their  hands  appeared  of  colossal  pro- 
portions. 

Their  gestures  were  abrupt,  and  their  whole 
bearing  shewed  they  were  in  a  state  of  half- 
frenzied  excitement.  It  was  natural  enough 
amid  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  them. 
I  saw  they  were  the  principal  men  of  our 
party.  I  saw  Hickman  and  Weatherford 
among  them,  both  gesticulating  freely.  No 
doubt  they  were  debating  how  we  should  act. 

This  was  the  conjecture  I  derived  from  my 
first  glance ;  but  a  further  survey  of  the  group 
convinced  me  I  was  in  error. 

It  was  no  deliberation  about  our  future 
plans.  In  the  lull,  between  the  volleys  of  the 
crackling  pines,  I  could  hear  their  voices. 
They  were  those  of  men  engaged  in  deadly 
dispute — especially  the  voices  of  Hickman  and 
Weatherford,  that  reached  the  ear  in  conclama- 
tion,  both  speaking  in  a  tone  that  betokened 
some  desperate  feeling  of  indignation. 

At  this  moment,  the  smoke  drifting  aside 
discovered  a  group  still  further  from  the  edge 
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of  the  pond.  There  were  six  men  in  this 
group,  standing  in  threes;  and  I  perceived 
that  the  middle  man  of  each  three  was  tightly 
grasped  by  the  others.  Two  of  them,  then, 
were  prisoners ! 

Were  they  Indians  ?  two  of  our  enemies 
who,  amid  the  confusion  of  the  fire,  had 
strayed  into  the  glade,  and  been  captured  ? 

It  was  my  first  thought ;  but  at  that  instant 
a  jet  of  flame,  shooting  upward  among  the 
tree-tops,  filled  the  glade  with  a  flood  of  bril- 
liant light.  The  group,  thus  illumined,  could 
be  seen  as  distinctly  as  by  the  light  of  day. 
I  was  no  longer  in  doubt  about  the  captives ; 
their  faces  were  before  me,  white  and  ghastly, 
as  if  with  fear.  Even  the  red  light  failed  to 
tinge  them  with  its  colour ;  but,  wan  as  they 
were,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  them. 
They  were  Spence  and  Williams. 
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CHAPTER  XXYIII. 

QUICK     EXECUTIONERS. 

I  TURNED  to  the  black  for  an  explanation,  but 
before  he  could  make  reply  to  my  interroga- 
tory, I  more  than  half  comprehended  the 
situation. 

My  own  plight  admonished  me.  I  remem- 
bered my  wound ;  I  remembered  that  I  had 
received  it  from  behind.  I  remembered  that 
the  bullet  that  struck  the  tree  came  from  the 
same  quarter.  I  thought  we  had  been  in- 
debted to  the  savages  for  the  shots ;  but,  no  ; 
worse  savages — Spence  and  Williams — were 
the  men  who  had  fired  them ! 

The  reflection  was  awful ;  the  motive,  mys- 
terious. 
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And  now  returned  to  my  thoughts  the  oc- 
currences of  the  preceding  night :  the  conduct 
of  these  two  fellows  in  the  forest ;  the  suspi- 
cious hints  thrown  out  by  old  Hickman  and 
his  comrade ;  and  far  beyond  the  preceding 
night,  other  circumstances — still  well  marked 
upon  my  memory — rose  freshly  before  me. 

Here  again  was  the  hand  of  Arens  Eing- 
gold.  0  God  !  to  think  that  this  arch-mon- 
ster  

'^  Dar  only  a  tryin'  them  two  daam  raskell," 
said  Jake,  in  reply  to  the  interrogatory  I  had 
put ;     '^  dat's    what   they    am    'bout,    Massr  ' 
George— dat's  all." 

"  Who  ?  "  I  asked  mechanically,  for  I  al- 
ready knew  who  were  meant  by  the  ^^two 
daam  raskell." 

^^Lor,  Massr  George,  doant  you  see  um 
ober  yonder  ?  Golly !  thar  as  white  as  peeled 
punkins — Spence  an'  Willims.  It  war  them 
that  shot  you,  an'  no  Ind-i-ens  arter  all.  I 
know'd  dat  from  tha  fust,  an'  I  tul'  Mass 
Hickman  de  same ;  but  Mass  Hickman  'clare 
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he  see  um  for  hissef,  an'  so  too  Mass  Weatha- 
forcL  Boaf  seed  um  fire  tha  two  shots.  Thar 
a  tryin'  on  'em  for  tha  lives — dat's  what  tha 
am  adoin'." 

With  strange  interest,  I  once  more  turned 
my  eyes  outward,  and  gazed,  first  at  one 
group,  then  the  other. 

The  fire  was  now  making  less  noise,  the 
sap-wood  having  nearly  burnt  out ;  and  the 
detonations,  caused  by  the  escaping  of  the 
pent  air  from  its  cellular  cavities,  had  grown 
less  frequent.  Voices  could  be  heard  over  the 
glade,  and  to  those  of  the  improvised  jury  I 
listened  attentively.  I  perceived  that  a  dis- 
pute was  going  on.  The  jurors  were  not 
agreed  upon  their  verdict ;  some  advocating 
the  immediate  death  of  the  prisoners ;  while 
others,  averse  to  such  prompt  punishment, 
were  for  keeping  them  until  further  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  their  conduct. 

There  were  some  who  could  not  credit  their 
guilt ;  the  deed  was  too  monstrous  and  impro- 
bable ;  under  what  motive  could  they  have 
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committed  it  ?  at  such  a  time,  too,  with  their 
own  lives  in  direst  jeopardy  ? 

"Ne'er  a  bit  o'  jeppurdy,''  exclaimed 
Hickman,  in  reply  to  the  interrogatory  — 
ne'er  a  bit  o'  jeppurdy.  Thar  hain't  been 
a  shot  fired  at  eyther  on  'em  this  hul  day.  I 
tell  ye,  fellers,  thar's  a  unnerstannin'  atween 
'em  an'  the  Indyens.  Thar  no  better'n  spies, 
an'  thar  last  night's  work  proves  it.  'Twar 
all  bamfoozle  about  thar  gittin'  lost ;  'em  fel- 
lers git  lost  adeed  !  Both  on  'em  knows  these 
hyar  wuds  as  well  as  the  anymals  thet  lives  in 
'em.  Thuv  both  been  hyar  many's  the  time, 
an'  a  wheen  too  often,  I  reck'n.  Lost ! 
Wagh !  did  yez  iver  heer  o'  a  'coon  gittin' 
lost?" 

Some  one  made  reply.  I  did  not  hear  what 
was  said,  but  the  voice  of  the  hunter  again 
sounded  distinct  and  clear. 

"  Ye  palaver  about  thar  motive.  I  s'pose 
you  mean  thar  reezuns  for  sich  a  bloody 
bizness  ?  Them,  I  acknulledge,  ain't  clar,  but 
I  hev  my  sespicions  too.     I  ain't  a  gwine  to 
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say  who  or  what.  Thar's  some  things  as 
mout  be,  an'  thar's  some  as  moutn't ;  but  I've 
seed  queer  doin's  in  these  last  five  yeern  ;  an 
I've  heerii  o'  others,  an'  if  what  I've  heern 
bes  true — what  I've  seed  I  know  to  be — then 
1  tell  ye,  fellers,  thar's  a  bigger  than  eyther 
o'  thesen  at  the  bottom  o'  the  hul  bizness — - 
that's  what  thar  be." 

^^  But  do  you  really  say  you  saw  them 
fire  in  that  direction  ?  Are  you  sure  of 
that  ?  " 

This  inquiry  was  put  by  a  tall  man,  who 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  disputing  party — a 
man  of  advanced  age,  and  of  somewhat  severe, 
though  venerable,  aspect.  I  knew  him  as  one 
of  our  neighbours  in  the  settlement — an  ex- 
tensive planter  —  who  had  some  intercourse 
with  my  uncle,  and  out  of  friendship  for  our 
family,  had  joined  the  pursuit. 

^^  Sure !  "  echoed  the  old  hunter,  with  em- 
phasis, and  not  without  some  show  of  indigna- 
tion. ^^  Didn't  me  an'  Jim  Weatherford  see 
'em  wi'  our  own  two   eyes?    an'  thar  good 
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enough,  I  reck'n,  to  watch  sitch  varmints  as 
'em.  We'd  been  a  watchin'  'em  all  day,  for 
we  know'd  thar  war  somethin'  ugly  afoot.  We 
seed  'em  both  fire  acrost  the  gleed,  an'  sight 
plum-centre  at  young  Eandolph.  Beside,  the 
black  himself  sez  that  the  two  shots  comed 
that  way.     What  more  proof  kin  you  want  ?  " 

At  this  moment,  I  heard  a  voice  by  my 
side.  It  was  that  of  Jake  calling  out  to  the 
crowd. 

"Mass  Hickman,"  cried  he,  "if  dey  want 
more  proof,  I  b'lieve  dis  nigga  can  gib  it.  One 
ob  de  bullets  miss  young  massr,  an'  stuck  in 
tha  tree.  Yonner's  tha  berry  tree  itseff  we 
wa  behind ;  it  ain't  burn  yet ;  it  ain't  been 
afire.  Maybe,  genl'm'n,  you  mout  find  tha 
bullet  thar  still ;  you  tell  whose  gunl  he  'longs 
to?" 

The  suggestion  was  instantly  adopted. 
Several  men  ran  towards  the  tree  behind 
which  Jake  and  I  had  held  post,  and  which, 
with  a  few  others  near  it,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  had  escaped  the  flames,  and  still  stood 
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with  trunks  black  and  unscathed  in  front  of 
the  conflagration.  Jake  went  with  the  rest, 
and  pointed  out  the  spot. 

The  bark  was  scrutinised,  the  shot-hole 
found,  and  the  leaden  witness  carefully  picked 
out.  It  was  still  in  its  globe  shape,  slightly 
torn  by  the  grooves  of  the  barrel.  It  was  a 
rifle-bullet,  and  one  of  the  very  largest  size. 
It  was.  known  that  Spence  carried  a  piece  of 
large  calibre.  The  guns  of  all  the  party 
were  brought  forward,  and  their  measure 
taken  :  the  bullet  would  enter  the  barrel  of 
no  other  rifle  save  that  of  Spence. 

Their  guilt  was  evident;  the  verdict  was 
no  longer  delayed.  It  was  unanimous  that 
the  prisoner  should  die. 

'^An'  let  'em  die  like  dogs,  as  they  are," 
cried  Hickman,  indignantly  raising  his  voice, 
and  at  the  same  time  bringing  his  piece  to  the 
level.  "Now,  Jim  Weatherford,  look  to  yer 
sights !  Let  'em  go  thar,  fellows,  and  take 
yerselves  out  o'  the  way.  We'll  gie  'em  a 
chance  for  thar  cussed  lives.     They  may  take 
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to  yonner  trees,  if  they  like,  an'  git  'customed 
to  it,  for  they'll  be  in  a  hotter  place  than  that 
afore  long.  Let  'em  go — let  'em  go,  I  say ; 
or,  by  the  'tarnal,  I'll  fire  into  the  middle  o' 
ye!" 

The  men  who  had  hold  of  the  prisoners, 
perceiving  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
hunter,  and  fearing  that  he  might  make  good 
his  words,  suddenly  dropped  their  charge, 
and  ran  back  towards  the  group  of  jurors. 

The  two  wretches  appeared  bewildered. 
Terror  seemed  to  hold  them  speechless  and 
fast,  as  if  bound  to  the  spot.  Neither  made 
an  effort  to  leave  the  ground.  Perhaps  the 
complete  impossibility  of  such  a  thing  was 
apparent  to  them,  and  prostrated  all  power 
to  make  the  attempt.  They  could  not  have 
escaped  from  the  glade.  Their  taking  to  the 
trees  was  only  a  mockery  of  the  indignant 
hunter ;  in  ten  seconds,  they  would  have  been 
roasted  among  the  blazing  branches. 

It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  suspense. 
Only  one  voice  was  heard — that  of  Hickman. 

R  2 
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'^  Now,  Jim,  you  Spence ;  leave  tother  to 
me." 

This  was  said  in  a  hurried  undertone  ;  and 
the  words  were  scarce  uttered  as  the  two 
rifles  cracked  simultaneously. 

The  smoke  drifting  aside,  disclosed  the 
deadly  effect  of  the  shot.  The  execution  was 
over.  The  worthless  renegades  had  ceased  to 
live. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

AN   ENEMY   UNLOCKED   FOR. 

As  upon  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  the  farce 
follows  the  grand  melodrame,  this  tragic 
scene  was  succeeded  by  an  incident  supremely 
ludicrous.  It  elicited  roars  of  laughter  from 
the  men,  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
sounded  like  the  laughter  of  madmen. 
Maniacs,  indeed,  might  these  men  have  been 
deemed,  thus  giving  way  to  mirth  with  a 
prospect  before  them  so  grim  and  gloomy — 
the  prospect  of  almost  certain  death  either  at 
the  hands  of  our  savage  assailants,  or  from 
starvation. 

Of  the  Indians,   we  had  no  present  fear. 
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The  flames  that  had  driven  us  out  of  the 
timber,  had  equally  forced  them  from  their 
position,  and  we  knew  that  they  were  now 
far  from  us.  They  could  not  be  near.  The 
burnt  branches  had  fallen  from  the  pines,  and 
the  foliage  was  entirely  consumed,  so  that 
the  eye  was  enabled  to  penetrate  the  forest  to 
a  great  distance.  On  every  side  we  com- 
manded a  vista  of  at  least  a  thousand  yards 
through  the  intervals  between  the  red  glow- 
ing trunks ;  and  beyond  this  we  could  hear,  by 
the  '^swiz"  of  the  flames,  and  the  continual 
crackling  of  the  boughs,  that  fresh  trees  were 
being  embraced  within  the  circle  of  con- 
flagration, still  extending  its  circumference 
outward. 

The  sounds  grew  fainter  apace,  until  they 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  mutterings  of 
distant  thunder*  We  might  have  fancied 
that  the  fire  was  dying  out ;  but  the  luminous 
ring  around  the  horizon  proved  that  the 
flames  were  still  ascending.  It  was  only 
because   the   sounds    came    from    a   greater 
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distance,  that  we  heard  them  less  distinctly. 
Our  human  foes  must  have  been  still  further 
away.  They  must  have  retired  before  the 
widening  rim  of  the  conflagration.  Of  course 
they  had  calculated  upon  doing  so,  before 
applying  the  torch.  In  all  likelihood,  they 
had  retreated  to  the  savanna  to  await  the 
result. 

Their  object  in  firing  the  forest  was  not  so 
easily  understood.  Perhaps  they  expected 
that  the  vast  volume  of  flame  Avould  close 
over  and  consume  us;  or,  more  likely,  that 
we  should  be  smothered  under  the  dense 
clouds  of  smoke.  This  in  reality  might  have 
been  our  fate,  but  for  the  proximity  of  the 
pond.  My  companions  told  me  that  their 
sufferings  from  the  smoke  had  been  dreadful 
in  the  extreme — that  they  should  have  been 
stifled  by  it,  had  they  not  thrown  themselves 
into  the  pond,  and  kept  their  faces  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  wliich  of  itself  was 
several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 

It  had  been  to  me  an  hour  of  unconscious- 
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ness.  My  faithful  black  had  carried  me — 
lifeless  as  he  supposed — to  the  water,  and 
placed  me  in  a  recumbent  position  among  the 
rest. 

It  was  afterwards — when  the  smoke  had 
partially  cleared  away — that  the  spies  were 
put  upon  their  trial.  Hickman  and  Weather- 
ford,  deeply  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
these  monsters,  would  not  hear  of  delay,  but 
insisted  upon  immediate  punishment ;  so  the 
wretches  were  seized  upon,  and  dragged  out 
of  the  pond  to  undergo  the  formality  of  an 
examination.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  my 
senses  returned  to  me. 

As  soon  as  the  dread  sentence  had  been 
carried  into  execution,  the  ci-devant  jurors 
came  rushing  back  into  the  pond,  and  plunged 
their  bodies  under  the  water.  The  heat  was 
still  intense  and  painful  to  be  endured. 

There  were  two  only  who  appeared  to 
disregard  it,  and  who  shewed  their  disregard 
by  remaining  upon  the  bank ;  these  wei'e  the 
two  hunters. 
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Knives  in  hand,  I  saw  them  stooping  over 
a  dark  object  that  lay  near.  It  was  the  horse 
that  Hickman  had  shot  in  the  morning.  I 
now  understood  the  old  hunter's  motive, 
which  had  hitherto  mystified  me.  It  was 
an  act  of  that  cunning  foresight  that  charac- 
terised the  man — apparently  instinctive. 

They  proceeded  to  skin  the  horse ;  and,  in 
a  few  seconds,  had  pealed  off  a  portion  of  the 
hide — sufficient  for  their  purpose.  They 
then  cut  out  several  large  pieces  of  the  flesh, 
and  laid  them  aside.  This  done,  Weatherford 
stepped  off  to  the  edge  of  the  burning  timber, 
and  presently  returned  with  an  armful  of  half- 
consumed  fagots.  These  were  erected  into  a 
fire  near  the  edge  of  the  pond ;  and  the  two 
men,  squatting  down  by  its  side,  commenced 
broiling  the  pieces  of  horseflesh  upon  sapling 
spits,  and  conversing  as  coolly  and  cheerily 
as  if  seated  in  the  chimney-corner  of  their 
own  cabins. 

There  were  others  as  hungry  as  they,  who, 
taking   the  hint,   proceeded  to  imitate  their 
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example.  The  pangs  of  hunger  overcame  the 
dread  of  the  hot  atmosphere ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes'  time,  a  dozen  men  might  have  been 
observed  grouped  like  vultures  around  the 
dead  horse,  hacking  and  hewing  at  the 
carcass. 

At  this  crisis  occurred  the  incident  which  I 
have  characterised  as  ludicrous.  With  the 
exception  of  the  few  engaged  in  their  coarse 
cuisine,  the  rest  of  us  had  remained  in  the 
water.  We  were  lying  round  the  circular 
rim  of  the  basin,  our  bodies  parallel  to  one 
another,  and  our  heads  upon  the  bank.  We 
were  not  dreaming  of  being  disturbed  by  an 
intruder  of  any  kind — at  least  for  a  time. 
We  were  no  longer  in  dread  of  the  fire,  and 
our  savage  foemen  were  far  off. 

All  at  once,  however,  an  enemy  was  dis- 
covered in  an  unexpected  quarter — right  in 
the  midst  of  us.  Just  in  the  centre  of  the 
pond,  where  the  water  was  deepest,  a 
monstrous  form  rose  suddenly  to  the  surface — 
at  the  same  time  our  ears  were  greeted  with  a 
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loud  bellowing,  as  if  half  a  score  of  bulls  bad 
been  set  loose  into  the  glade.  In  an  instant 
the  water  was  agitated — lashed  into  foam — 
while  the  spray  was  scattered  in  showers 
around  our  heads. 

Weird-like  and  sudden  as  was  the  appari- 
tion, there  was  nothing  mysterious  about  it. 
The  hideous  form,  and  deep  bovine  tone, 
were  well  Imown  to  all.  It  was  simply  an 
alligator. 

But  for  its  enormous  size,  the  presence  of 
the  creature  would  scarcely  have  been  re- 
garded ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind — its  body  in  length  almost  equalling  the 
diameter  of  the  pond,  with  huge  gaunt  jaws 
that  seemed  capable  of  swallowing  one  of  us 
at  a  single  "  gulp."  Its  roar,  too,  was 
enough  to  inspire  even  the  boldest  with  terror. 

It  produced  this  effect  ;  and  the  wild, 
frightened  looks  of  those  in  the  water — theii' 
confused  plunging  and  plashing,  as  they 
scrambled  to  their  feet,  and  hastened  to  get 
out  of  it — their  simultaneous  rushing  up  the 
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bank,  and  scattering  off  over  the  open  ground — 
all  contributed  to  form  a  spectacle  ludicrous 
as  exciting. 

In  less  than  ten  seconds'  time,  the  great 
saurian  had  the  pond  to  himself,  where  he 
continued  to  bellow  and  brandish  his  tail,  as 
if  triumphant  at  our  retreat. 

He  was  not  permitted  to  exult  long  in  his 
triumph.  The  hunters,  with  several  others, 
seized  their  rifles,  and  ran  forward  to  the 
edge  of  the  pond,  when  a  volley  from  a  dozen 
'guns  terminated  the  monster's  existence. 

Those  who  had  been  '^  ashore "  were 
already  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the 
scared  fugitives ;  but  the  latter,  having 
recovered  from  their  momentary  affright,  now 
joined  in  the  laugh  till  the  woods  rang  with  a 
chorus  of  wild  cachinnations.  Could  the 
Indians  have  heard  us  at  that  moment,  they 
must  have  fancied  us  mad — or  more  likely 
dead,  and  that  our  voices  were  those  of  their 
own  friends,  headed  by  Wykome  himself, 
rejoicing  over  the  infernal  holocaust. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

A     CONFLICT     IN     DARKNESS. 

The  forest  continued  to  burn  throughout  the 
night,  the  following  day,  and  the  night  after. 
Even  on  the  second  day,  most  of  the  trees 
were  still  on  fire.  They  no  longer  blazed, 
for  the  air  was  perfectly  still,  and  there  was  no 
wind  to  fan  the  fire  into  flame.  It  was  seen 
in  red  patches  upon  the  trunks,  smouldering 
and  gradually  becoming  less,  as  its  strength 
spontaneously  died  out.  From  many  of  the 
trees  the  fire  had  disappeared  altogether,  and 
these  no  longer  bore  any  resemblance  to  trees, 
but  looked  like  huge,  sharp-pointed  stakes, 
charred,  and  black,  as  though  profusely  coated 
with  coal-tar. 
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Though  there  were  portions  of  the  forest 
that  might  have  been  traversed,  there  were 
other  places  where  the  fire  still  burned — 
enough  to  oppose  our  progress.  AYe  were 
still  besieged  by  the  igneous  element — as 
completely  confined  within  the  circumscribed 
boundaries  of  the  glade  as  if  encompassed  by 
a  hostile  army  of  twenty  times  our  number. 
No  rescue  could  possibly  reach  us.  Even 
our  enemies,  so  far  as  our  safety  was  con- 
cerned, could  not  have  ^'  raised  the  siege.'' 

The  old  hunter's  providence  had  stood  us 
in  good  stead.  But  for  the  horse,  some  of  us 
must  have  succumbed  to  hunger ;  or,  at  all 
events,  suffered  to  an  extreme  degree.  We 
had  now  been  four  days  without  food, 
except  what  the  handful  of  pine-cones  and 
the  horseflesh  afforded ;  and  still  the  fiery 
forest  hemmed  us  in.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  stay  where  we  were,  until,  as 
Hickman  phrased  it,   ''  the    woods    shed   git 

cooir 

We    were    cheered   with    the    hope    that 
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another  day  would  eiFect  this  end,  and  we 
might  travel  with  safety  amid  the  calcined 
trunks,  and  over  the  black  smouldering 
ashes. 

But  the  prospect  before  us  was  even  as 
gloomy  as  that  around  us.  While  our  dread 
of  the  fire  declined,  that  of  our  human  foes 
increased  in  an  inverse  proportion. 

We  had  but  little  hope  of  getting  oiF 
without  an  encounter.  They  could  traverse 
the  woods  as  soon  as  we,  and  were  certain  to 
be  on  the  look-out.  With  them  the  account 
was  still  to  be  settled — the  gauntlet  yet  to  be 
run. 

But  we  had  grown  fiercer  and  more  fear- 
less. The  greatest  coward  of  our  party  had 
become  brave,  and  no  one  voted  either  for 
skulking  or  hanging  back.  Stand  or  fall,  we 
had  resolved  upon  keeping  together,  and 
cutting  our  way  through  the  hostile  lines,  or 
dying  in  the  attempt.  It  was  but  the  old 
programme,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  mise 
en  scene. 
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We  waited  only  for  another  night  to  carry 
the  plan  into  execution.  The  wopds  would 
scarcely  be  as  "  cool  ^'  as  we  might  have 
desired,  but  hunger  was  again  hurrying  us. 
The  horse — a  small  one — had  disappeared. 
Fifty  starved  stomachs  are  hard  to  satisfy. 
The  bones  lay  around,  clean  picked — those 
that  contained  marrow,  broken  into  fragments, 
and  emptied  of  their  contents.  Even  the 
hideous  saurian  was  a  skeleton ! 

A  more  disgusting  spectacle  was  presented 
by  the  bodies  of  the  two  criminals.  The 
heat  had  swollen  them  to  enormous  propor- 
tions, and  decomposition  had  already  com- 
menced. The  air  was  loaded  with  that  horrid 
effluvium  peculiar  to  the  dead  body  of  a  human 
being. 

Our  comrades  who  fell  in  the  fight  had  been 
interred;  and  there  had  been  some  talk  of 
performing  the  like  office  for  the  others.  No 
one  objected,  but  none  volunteered  to  take  the 
trouble.  In  such  cases,  men  are  overpowered 
by  an  extreme  apathy ;  and  this  was  chiefly 
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the  reason  why  the  bodies  of  the  two  spies 
were  left  uninterred. 

With  eyes  bent  anxiously  towards  the  west, 
we  awaited  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  So 
long  as  his  bright  orb  was  above  the  horizon, 
we  could  only  guess  at  the  condition  of  the 
fire.  The  darkness  would  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish that  part  of  the  forest  that  was 
still  burning,  and  point  out  the  direction  we 
should  take.  The  fire  itself  would  guide  us 
to  shunning  it. 

Twilight  found  us  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 
tion, and  not  without  hope.  There  was  but  little 
noise  among  the  scathed  pines ;  the  smoke 
appeared  slighter  than  we  had  yet  observed  it. 
All  believed  that  the  fires  were  nearly  out, 
and  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  we  could 
pass  through  them. 

An  unexpected  circumstance  put  this  point 
beyond  conjecture.  While  we  stood  waiting, 
the  rain  began  to  fall — at  first,  in  big  solitary 
drops ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  came  pouring 
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down  as  if  all  heaven's  fountains  had  been 
opened  together. 

We  hailed  the  phenomenon  with  joy  ;  it 
appeared  an  omen  in  our  favour.  The  men 
could  hardly  be  restrained  from  setting  forth 
at  once :  but  the  more  cautious  counselled 
the  rest  to  patience,  and  we  stood  awaiting 
the  deeper  darkness. 

The  rain  continued  to  pour,  its  clouds 
hastening  the  night.  As  it  darkened,  scarcely 
a  spark  appeared  among  the  trees. 

"  It  is  dark  enough,"  ui'ged  the  impatient. 
The  others  assented ;  and  all  started  forth 
into  the  black  bosom  of  the  ruined  forest. 

We  moved  silently  along,  each  tightly 
grasping  his  gun,  and  holding  it  ready  for 
use.  Mine  was  carried  in  one  hand — the 
other  rested  in  a  sling. 

In  this  plight,  I  was  not  alone  ;  half-a- 
dozen  of  my  comrades  had  been  also 
"  winged ; "  and  together  we  kept  in  the 
rear.  The  better  men  marched  in  front, 
Hickman  and  Weatherford  acting  as  guides. 
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The  rain  beat  down  upon  us  :  there  was 
no  longer  a  foliage  to  intercept  it.  As  we 
walked  under  the  burnt  branches,  the  black 
char  was  driven  against  our  faces,  and  as 
quickly  washed  off  again.  Most  of  the  men 
were  bareheaded ;  their  caps  were  over  the 
locks  of  their  guns  to  keep  them  dry ;  some 
sheltered  their  priming  with  the  skirts  of 
their  coats. 

In  this  manner  we  had  advanced  nearly 
half  a  mile— we  knew  not  in  what  direction  ; 
no  guide  could  have  found  a  path  through 
such  a  forest.  We  only  endeavoured  to  keep 
straight  on,  with  the  view  of  getting  beyond 
our  enemies. 

So  long  unmolested,  we  had  begun  to  hope. 

Alas,  it  was  a  momentary  gleam !  we  were 
underrating  the  craft  of  our  red  foemen. 

They  had  been  watching  us  all  the  time — 
had  dogged  our  steps,  and,  at  some  distance  off, 
were  marching  on  both  sides  of  us  in  two 
parallel  lines.  While  dreaming  of  safety,  we 
were  actually  in  their  midst. 
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The  flashes  of  a  hundred  guns  through  the 
misty  rain — the  whistling  of  as  many  bullets 
— was  the  first  intimation  we  had  of  their 
proximity. 

Several  fell  under  the  volley — some  re- 
turned the  fire  —  a  few  thought  only  of 
flight. 

Uttering  their  shrill  cries,  the  savages 
closed  in  upon  us ;  in  the  darkness,  they 
appeared  to  outnumber  the  trees. 

Save  the  occasional  report  of  a  pistol,  no 
other  shots  were  heard  or  fired — no  one 
thought  of  reloading.  The  foe  was  upon  us 
before  their  was  time  to  draw  a  ramrod. 
The  knife  and  hatchet  were  to  be  the  arbiters 
of  the  fight. 

The  struggle  was  sanguinary  as  it  was 
short;  many  of  our  brave  fellows  met  their 
death,  but  each  killed  his  foeman — some  two 
or  three — before  falling. 

We  were  soon  vanquished.  How  could  it 
be'  otherwise?  the  enemy  vv^as  five  to  one. 
They  were  fresh  and   strong — we  weak  with 
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hunger — almost  emaciated — many  of  us 
wounded  ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 

I  saAv  but  little  of  the  conflict — perhaps  no 
one  saw  more  ;  it  was  a  struggle  amidst 
obscurity — darkness  almost  opaque. 

With  only  one  hand — and  that  the  left — I 
was  quite  helpless.  I  fired  my  rifle  at 
random,  and  had  contrived  to  draw  a  pistol ; 
but  the  blow  of  a  tomahawk  hindered  me 
from  using  it,  at  the  same  time  striking  me 
senseless  to  the  earth. 

I  was  only  stunned ;  and  when  my  senses 
returned  to  me,  I  perceived  that  the  conflict 
was  over. 

Dark  as  it  was,  I  could  see  a  number  of 
black  objects  lying  near  me  upon  the  ground ; 
they  were  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

Some  were  my  late  comrades — others  their 
foes — in  many  instances  locked  in  each  other's 
embrace.  Red  Indians  were  stooping  over,  as 
if  separating  them.  On  the  former  they  were 
executing  their  hideous  rite  of  vengeance — 
they  were  scalping  them. 
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A  group  was  nearer — the  individuals  who 
composed  it  were  standing  erect.  One  in 
their  midst  appeared  to  issue  commands  ; 
even  in  the  gray  light  I  could  distinguish  three 
waving  plumes.     Again  Oqeola! 

I  was  not  free,  or  at  that  moment  I 
should  have  rushed  forward  and  grappled 
him  —  vain  though  the  effort  might  have 
been.  But  I  was  not  fr^ee.  Two  savages 
knelt  over  me,  as  if  guarding  me  against 
escape. 

I  perceived  the  black  near  at  hand,  still 
alive,  and  similarly  cared  for.  Why  had  they 
not  killed  us  ? 

A  man  approached  the  spot  where  we  lay. 
It  was  not  he  with  the  ostrich  plumes,  though 
the  latter  appeared  to  have  sent  him.  As  he 
drew  near,  I  perceived  that  he  carried  a 
pistol :  my  hour  was  come. 

The  man  stooped  over  me,  and  placed  the 
weapon  close  to  my  ear.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, he  fired  it  into  the  air ! 

I  thought  he  had  missed  me,  and  would  try 
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again.      But  this  was  not   his   purpose ;    he 


only  wanted  a  lie 

While  the  powder  was  ablaze,  I  caught  a 
glance  of  the  countenance.  It  was  an 
Indian's.  I  thought  I  had  seen  it  before; 
and  from  some  expression  the  man  made  use 
of,    he   appeared   to  know   me. 

He  passed  rapidly  away,  and  proceeded  to 
the  spot  where  Jake  was  held  captive.  The 
pistol  must  have  had  two  barrels,  for  I  heard 
him  fire  it  again,  stooping  in  a  similar  manner 
over  the  prostrate  form  of  the  black. 

He  then  rose,  and  called  out : 

''  It  is  they— both  alive." 

The  information  appeared  meant  for  him 
of  the  black  plumes,  for,  the  moment  it  was 
given,  the  latter  uttered  some  exclamation  I 
did  not  comprehend,  and  then  walked  away. 

His  voice  produced  a  singular  impression 
upon  me.  I  fancied  it  did  not  sound  like 
Oqeola^s, 

We  were  kept  upon  the  ground  only  for  a 
few   minutes  longer,  until  some  horses  were 
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brought  up.  Upon  two  of  them  Jake  and  I 
were  mounted,  and  fast  tied  to  the  saddles. 
The  word  to  advance  was  then  given  ;  and, 
with  an  Indian  riding  on  each  side  of  us,  we 
were  conducted  away  through  the  woods. 
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THE   THREE   BLACK   PLUMES. 

We  journeyed  throughout  the  whole  night. 
The  burnt  woods  were  left  behind  ;  and, 
having  crossed  a  savanna,  we  passed  for 
several  hours  under  a  forest  of  giant  oaks, 
palms,  and  magnolias.  I  knew  this  by  the 
fragrance  of  the  magnolia  blossoms,  that,  after 
the  fetid  atmosphere  we  had  been  breathing, 
smelt  sweet  and  refreshing. 

Just  as  day  was  breaking,  we  arrived  at  an 
opening  in  the  woods,  where  our  captors 
halted. 

The  opening  was  of  small  extent — a  few 
acres  only — bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  thick 
growth  of  palms,  magnolias,  and   live  oaks. 
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Their  foliage  drooped  to  the  ground,  so  that 
the  glade  appeared  encompassed  by  a  vast 
wall  of  green,  through  which  no  outlet  was 
discernible. 

In  the  gray  light  I  perceived  the  outlines 
of  an  encampment.  There  were  two  or  three 
tents,  with  horses  picketed  around  them,  and 
human  forms — some  upright  and  moving 
about,  others  recumbent  upon  the  grass — 
singly  or  in  clusters,  as  if  sleeping  together 
for  mutual  warmth.  A  large  fire  was  burning 
in  the  midst,  and  around  it  were  men  and 
women,  seated  and  standing. 

To  the  edge  of  this  camp  we  had  been 
carried,  but  no  time  was  left  us  for  observation. 
On  the  instant  after  halting,  we  were  dragged 
roughly  from  our  saddles,  and  flung  prostrate 
upon  the  grass.  We  were  next  turned  upon 
our  backs,  thongs  were  tied  around  our  wrists 
and  ancles,  our  arms  and  limbs  were  drawn 
out  to  their  full  extent,  and  we  were  thus 
staked  firmly  to  the  ground,  like  a  pair  of 
hides  spread  out  to  be  dried. 
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Of  course,  in  tliis  attitude  we  could  see  no 
more  of  the  camp,  nor  the  trees,  nor  the 
earth  itself — only  the  blue  heavens  above  us. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  position 
would  have  been  painful,  but  my  wounded 
arm  rendered  it  excruciating. 

Our  arrival  had  set  the  camp  in  motion. 
Men  came  out  to  meet  us,  and  Avomen  crowded 
over  us  as  we  lay  on  our  backs.  There  were 
Indian  squaws  among  them,  but  to  my  surprise 
I  noticed  that  most  of  them  were  of  African 
race — mulattoes^  zamboes,  and  negresses  ! 

For  some  time  they  stood  over,  jeering  and 
taunting  us.  They  even  proceeded  to  inflict 
torture — they  spat  on  us,  pulled  out  handfuls 
of  our  hair  by  the  roots,  and  stuck  sharp 
thorns  into  our  skins — all  the  while  yelling 
with  a  fiendish  delight,  and  jabbering  an  un- 
intelligible patois,  that  appeared  a  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  Yamassee. 

My  fellow-captive  fared  as  badly  as  myself. 
Homogeneousness  of  colour  elicited  no  sym- 
pathy from  these  female  fiends.     Black  and 
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white  were  alike  the  victims  of  their  hellish 
spite. 

Part  of  their  jargon  I  was.  able  to  com- 
prehend. Aided  by  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  Spanish  tongue,  I  made  out  what  was 
intended  to  be  done  with  us. 

The  knowledge  was  far  from  affording  con- 
solation :  we  had  been  brought  to  the  camp  to 
be  tortured. 

We  were  sufficiently  tortured  already  ;  but 
it  was  not  all  we  were  destined  to  undergo. 
We  were  to  be  the  victims  of  a  grand  spectacle, 
and  these  infernal  hags  were  exulting  in  the 
prospect  of  the  sport  our  sufferings  should 
afford  them.  For  this  only  had  we  been 
captured,  instead  of  being  killed. 

Into  whose  horrid  hands  had  we  fallen? 
Were  they  human  beings?  Were  they  In- 
dians? Could  they  be  Seminoles,  whose 
behaviour  to  their  captives  had  hitherto  re- 
pelled every  insinuation  of  torture  ? 

A  shout  arose,  as  if  in  answer  to  my 
questions.      The  voices  of   all  around   were 
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mingled  in  the  cry,  but  the  words  were  the 
same : 

'^  Mulatto-mico  !  mulatto-mico  !  Viva,  mu- 
latto-mico  !^^ 

The  trampling  of  many  hoofs  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  band  of  horsemen.  They 
were  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
fight — who  had  conquered  and  made  us 
captive.  Only  half-a-dozen  guards  had  been 
with  us  on  the  night-march,  and  had  reached 
the  camp  along  with  us.  The  new-comers 
were  the  main  body — who  had  stayed  upon 
the  field  of  battle  to  complete  the  despolia- 
tion of  their  fallen  foes. 

I  could  not  see  them,  though  they  were 
near.  I  heard  their  horses  trampling  around. 
I  lay  listening  to  that  significant  shout : — 

"  Mulatto-mico !     Viva,  mulatio-mico  V 

To  me  the  words  were  full  of  terrible 
import.  The  phrase  "mulatto-mico"  was 
not  new  to  me,  and  I  heard  it  with  a  feel- 
ing of  dread.  But  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  increase  apprehensions  already  excited  to 
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their  highest.  A  horrid  fate  was  before  me. 
The  presence  of  the  fiend  himself  could  not 
have  made  it  more  certain. 

My  fellow- victim  shared  my  thoughts.  We 
were  near,  and  could  converse.  On  com- 
paring our  conjectures,  we  found  that  they 
exactly  coincided. 

But  the  point  was  soon  settled  beyond 
conjecture.  A  harsh  voice  sounded  in  our 
ears,  issuing  an  abrupt  order  that  scattered 
the  women  away.  A  heavy  footstep  was 
heard  behind — the  speaker  was  approaching. 
In  another  instant  his  shadow  fell  over  my 
face  ;  and  Yellow  Jake  himself  stood  within 
the  circle  of  my  vision. 

Despite  the  pigments  that  disguised  the 
natural  colour  of  his  skin — despite  the 
beaded  shirt,  the  sash,  the  embroidered  leg- 
gings— despite  the  three  black  plumes  that 
waved  over  his  brow,  I  easily  identified  the 
man. 
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BURIED     AND     BURNED. 

We  had  both  been  expecting  him.  The  cry 
mulatto-mico,  and  afterwards  the  voice — still 
remembered — had  warned  us  of  his  coming. 

I  expected  to  gaze  upon  him  -with  dread. 
Strange  it  may  appear,  but  such  was  not  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  I  beheld  him  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  joy — joy  at  the  sight  of 
those  three  black  plumes  that  nodded  above 
his  scowling  temples. 

For  a  moment  I  marked  not  his  angry 
frowns,  nor  the  wicked  triumph  that  sparkled 
in  his  eye.  The  ostrich  feathers  were  alone 
the   objects  of  my  regard — the  cynosure  of 
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my  thoughts.  Theu^  presence  upon  the  crest 
of  the  '■^  mulatto  king  "  elucidated  a  world  of 
mystery ;  foul  suspicion  was  plucked  from  out 
my  bosom :  the  preserver  of  my  life,  the  hero 
of  my  heart's  admiration,  was  still  true — 
Oqeola  was  true  ! 

In  the  momentary  exultation  of  this 
thought,  I  almost  forgot  the  peril  that  sur- 
rounded me ;  but  the  voice  of  the  mulatto 
once  more  roused  me  to  a  consciousness  of  my 
situation. 

"  Carajo  I "  cried  he  in  a  tone  of  malignant 
triumph.  ^^  Al fin  verguenza  ! — (At  last  ven- 
geance.) Both  too — white  and  black — master 
and  slave — my  tyrant,  and  my  rival!  Ha, 
ha,  ha!" 

''  Me  tie  to  tree  ?  "  continued  he,  after  a 
burst  of  hoarse  laughter;  ^^me  burn,  eh? 
burn  'live?  Your  turn  come  now — trees 
plenty  here.  But  no;  I  teach  you  better 
plan.  Carramho,  si!  far  better  plan.  Tie 
to  tree,  captive  sometime  'scape,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Sometime  'scape,  eh  ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  " 
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^^  Before  burn  you,  me  show  you  sight. 
Ho,  there !  "  he  shouted,  motioning  some  of 
the  bystanders  to  come  near.  ''  Untie  hands, 
— raise  'em  up — both — face  turn  to  camp — 
bcLsta  I  hasta  !  that  do.  Now,  white  rascall — 
black  rascall,  look — what  see,  yonder  ?  '^ 

As  he  issued  these  orders,  several  of  his 
creatures  pulled  up  the  stakes  that  had 
picketed  down  our  arms,  and  raising  us  into 
a  sitting-posture,  slewed  our  bodies  round  till 
our  faces  bore  full  upon  the  camp. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight — the  sun  shining 
brightly  in  the  heavens.     Under  such  a  light, 
every  object  in  the  camp  was  distinctly  visible 
— the  tents — the  horses — the  motley  crowd  of 
human  occupants. 

We  regarded  not  these :  on  two  forms 
alone  our  eyes  rested — the  well-known  forms 
of  my  sister  and  Viola.  They  were  close 
together,  as  1  had  seen  them  once  before — 
Viola  seated,  with  head  drooping ;  while  that 
of  Virginia  rested  in  her  lap.  The  hair  of 
both  was  hanging  in  dishevelled  masses,  the 
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black  tresses  of  the  maid  mingling  with  the 
golden  locks  of  her  mistress.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  guards,  and  appeared  unconscious 
of  our  presence. 

This  was  but  for  a  time.  One  was  des- 
patched to  give  them  notice  of  it. 

As  the  information  was  imparted,  we  saw 
them  start,  and  look  inquiringly  around.  In 
another  instant,  their  eyes  were  upon  us.  A 
thrilling  scream  announced  that  we  were  re- 
cognised. 

Both  cried  out  together.  I  heard  my  sister's 
voice  pronouncing  my  name.  I  called  to  her 
in  return.  I  saw  her  spring  to  her  feet,  toss 
her  arms  wildly  above  her  head,  and  attempt 
to  rush  towards  me.  I  saw  the  guard 
taking  hold  of  her,  and  rudely  dragging 
her  back.  Oh,  it  was  a  painful  sight ! 
Death  itself  would  have  been  easier  to  en- 
dure. 

We  were  allowed  to  look  upon  them  no 
longer.  Suddenly  jerked  upon  our  backs, 
our   wrists   were   once   more   staked   to   the 
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ground,  and  we  were  left  in  our  former  re- 
cumbent attitudes. 

Painful  as  were  our  reflections,  we  were 
not  allowed  to  indulge  in  them  alone.  The 
mulatto  continued  to  stand  over  us,  taunting 
us  with  spiteful  words,  and,  worse  than  all, 
making  gross  allusions  to  my  sister  and  Viola. 
Oh,  it  was  horrible  to  hear  !  Molten  lead 
poured  into  our  ears  could  scarcely  have 
tortured  us  more. 

It  was  almost  a  relief  when  he  desisted 
from  speech,  and  we  saw  him  commence 
making  preparations  for  our  execution.  We 
knew  that  the  hour  was  nigh — for  he  himself 
said  so,  as  he  issued  the  orders  to  his  fellows. 
Some  horrible  mode  of  death  had  been  pro- 
mised ;  but  what  it  was,  we  were  yet  in 
ignorance. 

Not  long  did  we  remain  so.  Several  men 
were  seen  approaching  the  spot,  with  spades 
and  pickaxes  in  their  hands.  They  were 
negroes — old  field-hands — and  knew  how  to 
use  such  implements. 
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They  stopped  near  us,  and  commenced 
digging  up  the  ground.  0  God !  were  we 
to  be  buried  alive  ?  This  was  the  conjec- 
ture that  first  suggested  itself. 

If  true,  it  was  terrible  enough ;  but  it 
was  not  true. 

The  monster  had  designed  for  us  a  still 
more  horrible  death ! 

Silently,  and  with  the  solemn  air  of  grave- 
diggers,  the  men  worked  on.  The  mulatto 
stood  over  directing  them.  He  indulged  in 
high  glee,  occasionally  calling  to  us  in 
mockery,  and  boasting  how  skilfully  he  should 
perform  the  office  of  executioner.  The  women 
and  savage  warriors  clustered  round,  laughing 
at  his  sallies,  or  contributing  their  quota  of 
grotesque  wit,  at  which  they  uttered  yells 
of  demoniac  laughter.  We  might  easily 
have  fancied  ourselves  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions, in  -the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  gibbering 
fiends,  who  every  moment  bent  over,  grin- 
ning down  upon  us,  as  if  they  drew  delight 
from  our  anguish. 
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We  noticed  that  few  of  the  men  were 
Seminoles.  Indians  there  were,  but  these 
were  of  dark  complexion  —  nearly  black. 
They  were  of  the  tribe  of  Yamassees — a 
race  enslaved  by  the  Seminoles,  and  long 
ingrafted  into  their  nation.  But  most  of 
those  we  saw  were  black  negroes,  zamboes 
and  mulattoes — descendants  of  Spanish  ma- 
roons, or  ^^  runaways"  from  the  American 
plantations.  There  were  many  of  the  latter, 
for  I  could  hear  English  spoken  among 
them.  No  doubt,  there  were  some  of  my 
own  slaves  mixing  with  the  motley  crew, 
though  none  of  these  came  near,  and  I 
could  only  note  the  faces  of  those  who  stood 
over  me. 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  diggers  had 
finished  their  work.  Our  stakes  were  now 
drawn,  and  we  were  dragged  forward  to  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  engaged. 

As  soon  as  I  was  raised  up,  I  bent  my 
eyes  upon  the  camp,  but  my  sister  was  no 
longer   there.     Viola   too    was   gone.     They 
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had  been  taken,  either  inside  the  tents,  or 
back  among  the  bushes.  I  was  glad  they 
were  not  there.  They  would  be  spared  the 
pang  of  a  horrid  spectacle — though  it  was 
not  likely  that  from  such  motive  the  monster 
had  removed  them. 

Two  dark  holes  yawned  before  us,  deeply 
dug  into  the  earth.  They  were  not  graves ; 
or  if  so,  it  was  intended  our  bodies  should 
be  placed  vertically  in  them.  But  if  their 
shape  was  peculiar,  so  too  was  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  made.  It  was  soon 
explained. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  edge  of  the 
cavities,  seized  by  the  shoulders,  and  plunged 
in,  each  into  the  one  that  was  nearest.  They 
proved  just  deep  enough  to  bring  our  throats 
on  a  level  with  the  surface,  as  we  stood 
erect. 

The  loose  earth  was  now  shovelled  in, 
and  kneaded  firmly  around  us.  More  was 
added,  until  our  shoulders  were  covered  up, 
and  only  our  heads  appeared  above  ground. 
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The  position  was  ludicrous  enough,  and 
we  might  have  laughed  at  it,  hut  that  we 
knew  we  wei^e  in  our  gi^aves.  The  fiendish 
spectators  regarded  us  with  yells  of  laughter. 

What  next?  Was  this  to  be  the  end  of 
their  proceedings  ?  Were  we  to  be  thus 
left  to  perish  miserably  and  by  inches  ? 
Hunger  and  thirst  would  in  time  terminate 
our  existence,  but  oh,  how  many  hours  was 
our  anguish  to  last !  Whole  days  of  misery 
we  must  endure  before  the  spark  of  life 
should  forsake  us  —  whole  days  of  horror 
and — ha !    they  have  not  yet  done  with  us. 

No — a  death  like  that  we  had  been  fancy- 
ing appeared  too  easy  to  the  monster  who 
directed  them.  The  resources  of  his  hatred 
were  far  from  being  exhausted — he  had  still 
other  and  far  keener  pangs  in  store  for 
us. 

'^  Carajo !  it  is  good  I"  cried  he,  as  he 
stood  admiring  the  work  done.  '^  Better 
than  tie  to  tree — good  fix,  eh  ?  No  fear 
'scape — carrai,  no.     Bring  jire  !'' 
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Bring  fire !  It  was  to  be  fire  then — the 
extreme  instrument  of  torture.  We  heard 
the  word — that  word  of  fearful  sound.  We 
were  to  die  by  fire  ! 

Our  terror  had  reached  its  highest. 

It  rose  no  higher  when  we  saw  fagots 
brought  forward,  and  built  in  a  ring  around 
our  heads ;  it  rose  no  higher  when  we  saw 
the  torch  applied,  and  the  dry  wood  catching 
the  flame ;  it  rose  no  higher  as  the  blaze 
grew  red  and  redder,  and  we  felt  its  angry 
glow  upon  our  skulls,  soon  to  be  calcined 
like  the  sticks  themselves. 

No  —  we  could  suffer  no  more.  Our 
agony  had  reached  the  acme  of  endurance, 
and  we  longed  for  death  to  relieve  us.  If 
another  pang  had  been  possible,  we  might 
have  suffered  it  on  hearing  those  cries  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  camp.  Even  in  that 
dread  hour,  we  could  recognise  the  voices 
of  my  sister  and  Viola.  The  unmerciful 
monster  had  brought  them  back  to  witness 
the    execution.       We   saw   them   not  ;    but 
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their  wild  plaints  proved  that  they  were 
spectators  of  the  scene. 

Hotter  and  hotter  grew  the  fire,  and 
nearer  licked  the  flames — my  hair  crisped 
and  singed  at  the  fiery  contact. 

Objects  swam  dizzily  before  my  eyes — 
the  trees  tottered  and  reeled  —  the  earth 
went  round  with  a  whirling  motion. 

My  skull  ached  as  if  it  would  soon  split 
open — my  brain  was  drying  up — my  senses 
were  forsaking  me ! 
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CHAPTER     XXXIII. 

DEVILS    OR    ANGELS? 

Was  I  enduring  the  torments  of  the  future 
world?  Were  those  its  fiends  that  grinned 
and  gibbered  around  me  ? 

See !  they  scatter  and  fall  back !  Some 
one  approaches,  who  can  command  them. 
Pluto  himself?  No,  it  is  a  woman.  A 
woman  here  ?  it  is   Proserpine  ? 

If  a  woman,  surely  she  will  have  mercy 
upon  me  ? 

Yain  hope !  there  is  no  mercy  in  hell. 
Oh,  my  brain  !  horror  !  horror  ! 

There  are  women — these  are  women — they 
look  not  fiends  ;  no,  they  are  angels.  Would 
they  were  angels  of  mercy ! 
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But  they  are.  See  !  one  interferes  with  the 
fire.  With  her  foot,  she  dashes  it  back, 
scattering  the  fagots  in  furious  haste.  Who 
is  she  ? 

If  I  were  alive,  I  should  call  her  Haj-Ewa ; 
but  dead,  it  must  be  her  spirit  below. 

There  is  another ;  ha !  another,  younger 
and  fairer.  If  they  be  angels,  this  must  be 
the  loveliest  in  heaven.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
Maiimee ! 

How  comes  she  in  this  horrid  place — among 
fiends  ?  It  is  not  the  abode  for  her  :  she  had 
no  crime  that  should  send  her  here. 

Where  am  I  ?  Have  I  been  dreaming  ?  I 
was  on  fire  just  now — only  my  brain  it  was 
that  was  burning ;  my  body  was  cold  enough. 
Where  am  I? 

Who  are  you  that  stand  over  me,  pouring 
coolness  upon  my  head  ?  Are  you  not  Haj- 
Ewa,  the  mad  queen  ? 

Whose  soft  fingers  are  those  I  feel  playing 
upon  my  temples  ?  Oh,  the  exquisite  pleasure 
imparted  by  their  touch !     Bend  down,  that  I 
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may  look  npon  your  face,  and  thank  you — 

"  Matimee  !  Malimee  !  " 

*  *         #         ^  #         #         # 

I  was  not  dead.  I  lived.  I  was  saved. 
It  was  Haj-Ewa,  and  not  her  spirit,  that 
poured  water  over  me ;  it  was  Malimee  her- 
self, whose  beautiful  brilliant  eyes  were  looking 
into  mine ;  no  wonder  I  had  believed  it  to  be 
an  an  Of  el. 

"  Carajo  !  "  sounded  a  voice,  that  appeared 
hoarse  with  rage.  ^^  Eemove  those  women !  — 
pile  back  the  fires.  Away,  mad  queen  !  Go 
back  to  your  tribe !  these  my  captives — your 
chief  no  claim.  Carrambo  I  you  no  interfere. 
Pile  back  the  fires  !  " 

"  Yamassees  !  "  cried  Haj-Ewa,  advancing 
towards  the  Indians,  ^^  obey  him  not !  If  you 
do,  dread  the  wrath  of  A¥ykome !  His  spirit 
will  be  angry,  and  follow  you  in  vengeance. 
Wherever  you  go,  the  cliitta  mico  will  be  on 
your  path,  its  rattle  in  your  ears.  It  will  bite 
your  heel  as  you  wander  in  the  woods.  Thou 
king  of  the  serpents,  speak  I  not  the  truth  ?  '^ 
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As  she  uttered  the  interrogatory,  she  raised 
the  rattle-sna.ke  in  her  hands,  holding  it  so 
that  it  might  be  distinctly  seen  by  those  whom 
she  addressed.  At  that  instant,  the  reptile 
hissed,  accompanying  the  sibillation  with  a 
sharp  ''  skirr  "  of  its  tail. 

Who  could  doubt  that  it  was  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative?  Not  the  Yamassees,  who 
stood  awe-bound  and  trembling  in  the  presence 
of  the  mighty  sorceress. 

^^  And  you,  black  runaways  and  renegades, 
who  have  no  god,  and  fear  not  Wykome,  dare 
to  rebuild  the  fire — dare  to  lift  one  fagot — and 
you  shall  take  the  place  of  your  captives.  A 
greater  than  yon  yellow  monster,  your  chief, 
will  soon  be  on  the  ground.  Ho  !  yonder  the 
Eising  Sun !     He  comes  !  he  comes  !  " 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  the  hoof  strokes 
of  a  horse  echoed  through  the  glade,  and  a 
hundred  voices  simultaneously  raised  the 
shout :  — 

"Oqeola!  Oqeola  ! '' 

That  cry  was  grateful  to  my  ears.    Though 
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already  rescued,  I  had  begun  to  fear  it  might 
prove  only  a  short  reprieve.  Our  delivery 
from  death  was  still  far  from  certain ;  our 
advocates  were  but  weak  women ;  the  mulatto 
king,  backed  by  his  ferocious  followers,  would 
scarcely  have  yielded  to  their  demands.  Alike 
disregarded  would  have  been  their  threats  and 
entreaties.  The  fires  would  have  been  rekindled, 
and  the  execution  carried  on  to  its  end. 

In  all  probability,  this  would  have  been  the 
event,  had  not  Oqeola  in  good  time  arrived 
upon  the  ground. 

His  appearance,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
at  once  reassured  me.     Under  his  protection, 
we  had  nothing  more  to  fear,  and  a  soft  voice  . 
whispered  in  my  ear  that   he    came  as  our 
deliverer. 

His  errand  was  soon  made  manifest.  He 
drew  bridle,  and  halted  near  the  middle  of 
the  camp,  directly  in  front  of  us.  I  saw  him 
dismount  from  his  fine  black  horse  —  like 
himself,  splendidly  caparisoned.  Handing  the 
reins  to  a  bystander,  he  came  walking  towards 
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us.  His  port  was  superb ;  his  costume  bril- 
liantly picturesque  ;  and  once  more  I  beheld 
those  three  ostrich  plumes — the  real  ones — 
that  had  so  often  mocked  in  my  suspicious 
fancy. 

When  near  the  spot,  he  stopped,  and  gazed 
inquiringly  towards  us.  He  might  have 
smiled  at  our  absurd  situation,  but  his  counte- 
nance betrayed  no  signs  of  levity ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  serious  and  sympathetic.  I 
fancied  it  was  sad. 

For  some  moments,  he  stood  in  a  fixed 
attitude,  without  saying  a  word. 

His  eyes  wandered  from  one  to  the  other — 
my  fellow- victim  and  myself — as  if  endeavour- 
ing to  distinguish  us.  No  easy  task.  Smoke, 
sweat,  and  ashes  must  have  rendered  us 
extremely  alike,  and  both  difficult  of  identi- 
fication. 

At  this  moment,  Malimee  glided  up  to  him, 
and  whispered  a  word  in  his  ear ;  then  return- 
ing again,  she  knelt  over  me,  and  chafed  my 
temples  with  her  soft  liands. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  young  chief 
himself,  no  one  heard  what  his  sister  had  said. 
Upon  him  her  words  appeared  to  produce  an 
instantaneous  effect.  A  change  passed  over 
his  countenance ;  the  look  of  sadness  gave 
place  to  one  of  furious  wrath ;  and  turning 
suddenly  to  the  yellow  king,  he  hissed  out  the 
word : — 

''  Fiend ! '' 

For  some  seconds,  he  spoke  no  more ;  but 
stood  glaring  upon  the  mulatto,  as  though  he 
would  annihilate  him  by  his  look. 

The  latter  quailed  under  the  conquering 
glance,  and  trembled  like  a  leaf,  but  made  no 
answer. 

"  Fiend  and  villain  !  ^'  continued  Oqeola, 
without  changing  either  tone  or  attitude,  ''  is 
this  the  way  you  have  carried  out  my  orders  ? 
Are  these  the  captives  I  commanded  you  to 
take  ?  Vile  runaway  of  a  slave  !  who  autho- 
rised you  to  inflict  the  fiery  torture  ?  Who 
taught  you  ?  Not  the  Seminolee,  whose  name 
you   have   adopted   and   disgraced.     By   the 
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spirit  of  Wykome  !  but  that  I  have  SAvorn 
never  to  torture  a  foe,  I  should  place  you 
where  these  now  stand,  and  burn  your  body 
to  ashes.  From  my  sight ;  begone !  No  ; 
stay  where  you  are.  On  second  thoughts,  I 
may  need  you." 

And  with  this  odd  ending  to  his  speech,  the 
young  chief  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  came 
walking  towards  us. 

The  mulatto  did  not  vouchsafe  a  reply, 
though  his  looks  were  full  of  vengeance. 
Once  during  the  infliction,  I  thought  I  no- 
ticed him  turn  his  eyes  towards  his  ferocious 
followers,  as  if  to  invoke  their  interference. 

But  these  knew  that  Oqeola  was  not 
alone.  As  he  came  up,  the  trampling  of  a 
large  troop  had  been  heard  ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  warriors  were  in  the  woods,  not 
far  distant.  A  single  Yo-ho-ehee,  in  the  well- 
known  voice  of  their  chief,  would  have  brought 
them  upon  the  ground  before  its  echoes  had 
died. 

The   yellow   king    seemed   himself    to   be 
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aware  of  their  proximity ;  hence  it  was  that 
he  replied  not.  A  word  at  that  moment 
might  have  proved  his  last;  and,  with  a 
sulky  frown  upon  his  face,  he  remained 
silent. 

^^ Release  them!"  said  Oqeola,  addressing 
the  ci-devant  diggers ;  "  and  be  careful  how 
you  handle  your  spades.  Randolph ! "  he 
continued,  bending  over  me,  "  I  fear  I  have 
scarcely  been  in  time.  I  was  far  off  when 
I  heard  of  this,  and  have  ridden  hard. 
You  have  been  wounded;  are  you  badly 
hurt?" 

I  attempted  to  express  my  gratitude,  and 
assure  him  I  was  not  much  injured ;  but 
my  voice  was  so  weak  and  hoarse  as  to  be 
hardly  intelligible.  It  grew  stronger,  how- 
ever, as  those  fair  fingers  administered  the 
refreshing  draught,  and  we  were  soon  con- 
versing freely. 

Both  of  us  were  quickly  "unearthed;" 
and,  with  free  limbs,  stood  once  more  upon 
open  ground. 
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My  first  thoughts  were  to  rush  towards 
my  sister,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  was  re- 
strained by  the  chief. 

"Patience!"  said  he;  "not  yet — not  yet. 
Malimee  will  go  and  assure  her  of  your 
safety.  See,  she  knows  it  already !  Go, 
Maiimee  !  Tell  Miss  Randolph  her  brother 
is  safe,  and  will  come  presently ;  but  she 
must  remain  where  she  is — only  for  a  little 
while.     Go,  sister,  and  cheer  her." 

Turning  to  me,  he  added  in   a  whisper: 

"  She  has  been  placed  yonder  for  a  pur- 
pose ;  you  shall  see.  Come  with  me  ;  I 
shall  show  you  a  spectacle  that  may  astonish 
you.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  I 
hear  the  signal  from  my  spies.  A  minute 
more,  and  we  are  too  late.  Come  — 
come  !" 

Without  opposing  a  word,  I  hastened  after 
the  chief,  who  walked  rapidly  towards  the 
nearest  edge  of  the 'woods. 

He  entered  the  timber,  but  went  no 
further.      When   fairly    under   cover    of  the 
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thick  foliage,  he  stopped,  turned  round,  and 
stood  facing  towards  the  spot  we  had  left. 

Obedient   to    a   sign,    I   imitated   his   ex- 
ample. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIY. 

THE    END     OF     ARENS     RINGGOLD. 

I  HAD  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  chiefs 
intention,  or  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
spectacle  I  had  been  promised. 

Somewhat  impatient,  I  questioned  him. 

"A  new  way  of  winning  a  mistress,"  said 
he  with  a  smile. 

*^  But  Avho  is  the  lover?  who  to  be  the 
mistress  ?  " 

^'  Patience,  Randolph,  and  you  shall  see. 
Oh,  it  is  a  rare  experiment,  a  most  cunning 
farce,  and  would  be  laughable,  were  it  not 
for  the  tragedy  that  accompanies  it.  You 
shall  see.     But  for  a  faithful  friend,  I  sliould 
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not  have  known  of  it,  and  would  not  have 
been  here  to  witness  it.  For  my  presence 
and  your  life,  as  it  now  appears — more  still, 
perhaps — the  honour  of  your  sister — you 
are  indebted  to  Haj-Ewa." 

^^  Noble  woman !" 

"  Hist !  they  are  near ;  1  hear  the  tread 
of  hoofs.  One,  two,  three.  Yes,  it  must 
be  they  ;  yes,  yonder — see  ! " 

I  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out.  A 
small  party  of  horsemen,  half-a-dozen  in 
all,  was  seen  emerging  from  the  timber,  and 
riding  with  a  burst  into  the  open  ground. 
As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  uncovered,  they 
spurred  their  horses  to  a  gallop,  and  with 
loud  yells,  dashed  rapidly  into  the  midst  of 
the  camp.  On  reaching  this  point,  they 
fired  their  pieces — apparently  into  the  air — 
and  then  continuing  their  shouts,  rode  on 
towards  the  opposite  side. 

I  saw  that  they  were  white  men.  This 
surprised  me  ;  but  what  astonished  me  still 
more  was  that  I  knew  them — at  least  I  knew 
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their  faces,  and  recognised  the  men  as  some  of 
the  most  worthless  scamps  of  our  own  settle- 
ment. But  a  third  surprise  awaited  me  on 
looking  more  narrowly  at  their  leader.  Him 
I  knew  well.     Again  it  was  Arens  Riuggold  ! 

I  had  not  time  to  recover  from  this  third 
surprise,  when  still  a  fourth  was  before  me. 
The  men  of  the  camp — both  negroes  and 
Yamassees — appeared  terrified  at  this  pmiy 
attack,  and  scattering  ofi",  hid  themselves  in 
the  bushes.  They  yelled  loudly  enough,  and 
some  fired  their  guns  as  they  retreated,  but, 
like  the  attacking  party,  their  shots  appeared 
to  be  discharged  into  the  air. 

Mystery  of  mysteries  !  what  could  it  mean  ? 

I  was  about  to  inquire  once  more,  when  I 
observed  that  my  companion  was  occupied 
with  his  own  affairs,  and  evidently  did  not 
desire  to  be  disturbed.  I  saw  that  he  was 
looking  to  his  rifle,  as  if  examining  the 
sights. 

Glancing  back  into  the  glade,  I  perceived 
that  liinggold  had   advanced  close  to  where 
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my  sister  was  seated,  and  was  just  halting  in 
front  of  the  group.  I  heard  him  address  her 
by  name,  and  pronounce  some  phrase  of 
congratulation.  He  appeared  about  to  dis- 
mount, with  the  design  of  approaching  her  on 
foot,  while  his  men,  still  upon  horseback, 
were  galloping  through  the  camp,  huzzaing 
fiercely,  and  firing  their  pistols  into  the  air. 

"  His  hour  is  come,"  muttered  Oqeola,  as  he 
glided  past  me — "  a  fate  deserved  and  long 
delayed ;  it  has  come  at  last ;  "  and  with 
these  words,  he  stepped  forth  into  the  open 
ground. 

I  saw  him  raise  his  piece  to  the  level,  with 
the  muzzle  pointed  towards  Kinggold,  and  the 
instant  after,  the  report  rang  over  the  camp. 
The  shrill  Ca-ha-queene  pealed  from  his  lips  as 
the  planter's  horse  sprang  forward  with  an 
empty  saddle,  and  the  rider  himself  was  seen 
struggling  upon  the  grass. 

His  followers  uttered  a  terrified  cry ;  and 
with  fear  and  astonishment  depicted  in  their 
looks,  galloped  back  into  the  bushes — without 
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even  waiting  to  exchange  a  word  with  their 
wounded  leader,  or  a  shot  with  the  man  who 
had  wounded  him. 

"My  aim  has  not  been  true/'  said  Oqeola, 
with  singular  coolness  ;  "he  still  lives.  I 
have  received  much  wrong  from  him  and  his 
— ay,  very  much  wrong — or  I  might  spare 
his  wretched  life.  But  no  ;  my  vow  must  be 
kept ;  he  must  die  !  " 

As  he  said  this,  he  rushed  after  Einggold, 
who  had  regained  his  feet,  and  was  making 
towards  the  bushes,  as  if  vdth  a  hope  of 
escape. 

A  wild  scream  came  from  the  terrified 
wretch  as  he  saw  the  avenger  at  his  heels. 
It  was  the  last  time  that  voice  was  ever 
heard. 

In  a  few  bounds,  Oceola  was  by  his  side — 
the  long  blade  glittered  for  an  instant  in  the 
air;  and  the  downward  blow  was  given  so 
rapidly,  that  the  stroke  could  scarcely  be 
perceived. 

The  blow  was  instantaneously  fatah     The 
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knees  of  the  wounded  man  suddenly  bent 
beneath  him,  and  he  sank  lifeless  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  been  struck — his  body  after 
death  remaining  doubled  up  as  it  had  fallen. 

"  The  fourth  and  last  of  my  enemies/'  said 
Oqeola,  as  he  returned  to  where  I  stood; 
*^  the  last  of  those  who  deserved  my  ven- 
geance, and  against  whom  I  had  vowed  it." 

"Scott?"  I  inquired. 

"  He  was  the  third ;  he  was  killed  yester- 
day, and  by  this  hand." 

"  Hitherto,"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "  I  have  fought  for  revenge :  I  have 
had  it.  I  have  slain  many  of  your  people.  I 
have  had  full  satisfaction  ;  and  henceforth — " 

The  speaker  made  a  long  pause.. 

"  Henceforth  ?  "  I  mechanically  inquired. 

"  I  care  but  little  how  soon  iliey  kill  m^." 

As  Oqeola  uttered  these  strange  words,  he 
sank  down  upon  a  prostrate  trunk,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands.  I  saw  that  he  did 
not  expect  a  reply. 

There  was  a  sadness  in  his  tone,  as  though 
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some  deep  sorrow  lay  upon  his  heart,  that 
could  neither  be  controlled  nor  comforted.  I 
had  noticed  it  before  ;  and,  thinking  he  would 
rather  be  left  to  himself,  I  walked  silently 
away. 

A  few  moments  after,  I  held  my  dear  sister 
in  my  arms,  w^hile  Jake  was  comforting  Viola 
in  his  black  embrace. 

His  old  rival  was  no  longer  near.  During 
the  sham  attack,  he  had  imitated  his  followers, 
and  disappeared  from  the  field ;  but,  though 
most  of  the  latter  soon  returned  when  sought 
for,  the  yellow  king  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  camp. 

His  absence  roused  the  suspicions  of  Oqeola, 
who  was  now  once  more  in  action.  By  a 
signal,  his  warriors  were  summoned,  and  came 
galloping  up.  Several  were  instantly  des- 
patched in  search  of  the  missing  chief;  but 
after  a  while,  these  came  back  without  having 
found  any  traces  of  him. 

One  only  seemed  to  have  discovered  a  clue 
to    his    disappearance.       The    following    of 
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Einggold  consisted  ef  only  five  men.  The 
Indian  had  gone  for  some  distance  along  the 
path  by  which  they  had  retreated.  Instead 
of  five,  there  were  six  sets  of  horse-tracks 
upon  their  trail. 

The  report  appeared  to  produce  an  un- 
pleasant impression  upon  the  mind  of  Oqeola. 
Fresh  scouts  were  sent  forth,  with  orders  to 
bring  back  the  mulatto,  living  or  dead. 

The  stern  command  proved  that  there 
were  strong  doubts  about  the  fealty  of  the 
yellow  chief,  and  the  warriors  of  Oi^eola  ap- 
peared to  share  the  suspicions  of  their  leader. 
The  patriot  party  had  suffered  from  defections 
of  late.  Some  of  the  smaller  clans,  wearied 
of  fighting,  and  wasted  by  a  long  season  of 
famine,  had  followed  the  example  of  the  tribe 
Omatla,  and  delivered  themselves  up  at  the 
fort.  Though,  in  the  battles  hitherto  fought, 
the  Indians  had  generally  been  successful, 
they  knew  that  their  white  foemen  far 
outnumbered  them,  and  that  in  the  end  the 
latter  must  triumph.     The  spirit  of  revenge 
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for  wrongs  long  endured  had  stimulated 
them  at  first  ;  but  they  had  obtained  full 
measure  of  vengeance,  and  were  content. 
Love  of  country — attachment  to  their  old 
homes — mere  patriotism  was  now  balanced 
against  the  dread  of  almost  complete  annihila- 
tion. The  latter  weighed  heaviest  in  the 
scale. 

The  war-spmt  was  no  longer  in  the  ascen- 
dant. Perhaps,  at  this  time,  had  overtures 
of  peace  been  made,  the  Indians  would  have 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  consented  to  the 
removal.  Even  Ogeola  could  scarcely  have 
prevented  their  acceptance  of  the  conditions ; 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  have 
made  the  attempt.  Gifted  with  genius,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  character 
of  his  enemy,  he  must  have  foreseen  the 
disasters  that  were  yet  to  befall  his  followers 
and  his  nation.     It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Was  it  a  gloomy  forecast  of  the  future  that 
imparted  to  him  that  melancholy  air,  now  so 
observable  both  in  his  words  and  acts  ?     Was 
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it  this,  or  was  there  a  still  deeper  sorrow — 
the  auguish  of  a  hopeless  passion — the  drear 
heart  longing  for  a  love  he  might  never  hope 
to  obtain? 

To  me,  it  was  a  moment  of  strong  emotion, 
as  the  young  chief  approached  the  spot  where 
my  sister  was  seated.  Even  then  was  I  the 
victim  of  unhappy  suspicions ;  and  with  eager 
scrutiny,  I  scanned  the  countenances  of  both 
as  they  met. 

Surely,  I  was  wronging  both.  On  neither 
could  I  detect  a  trace  of  aught  that  should 
give  me  uneasiness.  The  bearing  of  the  chief 
was  simply  gallant  and  respectful.  The  looks 
of  my  sister  were  but  the  expressions  of  a 
fervent  gratitude. 

Oqeola  spoke  first : — 

*^  I  have  to  ask  your  forgiveness.  Miss 
Kandolph,  for  the  scene  you  have  been  forced 
to  witness ;  but  I  could  not  permit  this  man 
to  escape.  Lady  !  he  was  your  greatest 
enemy,  as  he  has  been  ours.  Through  the 
co-operation  of  the  mulatto,  he  had  planned 
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this  ingenious  deception,  with  the  design  of 
inducing  you  to  become  his  wife  ;  but  failing 
in  this,  the  mask  would  have   been   thrown 

oiF,  and  you I  need  not  give  word  to 

his  foul  intent.  It  is  fortunate  I  arrived  in 
time." 

"  Brave  Oqeola  !  "  exclaimed  Virginia, 
"  twice  have  you  preserved  the  lives  of  my 
brother  and  myself — more  than  oiu*  lives. 
We  have  neither  words  nor  power  to  thank 
you ;  I  can  offer  only  this  poor  token  to  prove 
my  gratitude." 

As  she  said  this,  she  advanced  towards  the 
chief,  and  handed  him  a  folded  parchment, 
which  she  had  drawn  from  her  bosom. 

O^eola  at  once  recognised  the  document ; 
it  was  the  title-deeds  of  his  patrimonial 
estate. 

"  Thanks,  thanks  ! "  he  replied,  while  a  sad 
smile  played  upon  his  lips.  ^^  It  is  indeed  an 
act  of  disinterested  friendship.  Alas  !  it  has 
come  too  late.  She  who  so  much  desired  to 
possess   this   precious   paper — who  so   much 
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longed  to  return  to  that  once  loved  home — is 
no  more.  My  mother  is  dead.  On  yester- 
night, her  spirit  passed  away." 

It  was  news  even  to  Malimee,  who,  bursting 
into  a  wild  paroxysm  of  grief,  fell  upon  the 
neck  of  my  sister.  Their  arms  became  en- 
twined, and  both  wept — their  tears  mingling 
as  they  fell. 

There  was  silence,  broken  only  by  the  sob- 
bing of  the  girls,  and  at  intervals  the  voice 
of  Virginia,  murmuring  words  of  consolation. 
Oqeola  himself  appeared  too  much  affected  to 
speak. 

After  a  while,  he  aroused  himself  from  his 
sorrowing  attitude. 

'^  Come,  Eandolph  !  "  said  he,  ^^  we  must 
not  dwell  on  the  past,  while  such  a  doubtful 
future  is  before  us.  You  must  go  back  to 
your  home  and  rebuild  it.  You  have  lost 
only  a  house  ;  your  rich  lands  still  remain, 
and  your  negroes  shall  be  restored  to  you. 
I  have  given  orders — they  are  already  on  the 
way.      This   is   no   place   for   her,"    and   he 
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nodded  towards  Virginia ;  ^^  you  need  not 
stay  your  departure  another  moment.  Horses 
are  ready.  I  myself  shall  conduct  you  to  the 
borders,  and  beyond  that,  you  have  no  longer 
an  enemy  to  fear/' 

As  he  pronounced  the  last  words,  he  looked 
significantly  towards  the  body  of  the  planter, 
still  lying  near  the  edge  of  the  woods.  I  un- 
derstood his  meaning,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  And  she,"  I  said.  ^^  The  forest  is  a  rude 
home — especially  in  such  times — may  she  go 
with  us  ?  " 

My  words  had  reference  to  Maiimee. 

The  chief  grasped  my  hand,  and  held  it 
with  earnest  pressure.  With  joy,  I  beheld 
gratitude  sparkling  in  his  eye. 

^^  Thanks  !  "  he  exclaimed — "  thanks  for 
that  friendly  ofier  :  it  was  the  very  favour  I 
would  have  asked.  You  speak  true  ;  the  trees 
must  shelter  her  no  more.  Randolph  !  I  can 
trust  you — with  her  life — witli  her  honour. 
Take  her  to  your  home  !  " 

VOL.    III.  X 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

THE     DEATH-WARNING. 

The  sun  was  going  down  in  the  west,  as  we 
took  our  departure  from  the  Indian  camp. 
For  myself,  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
direction  in  which  we  should  go  ;  but  with 
such  a  guide,  there  was  no  danger  of  losing 
the  way. 

We  were  far  from  the  settlements  of  the 
Suwanee — a  long  day's  journey — and  we  did 
not  expect  to  reach  home  before  another  sun 
should  set.  That  night  there  would  be  moon- 
light— if  the  clouds  did  not  hinder  it — and  it 
was  our  intention  to  travel  throughout  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  and  then  encamp.    By 
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this  means,  the  journey  of  to-morrow  would 
be  shortened. 

To  our  guide  the  country  was  well  known, 
and -every  road  that  led  through  it. 

For  a  long  distance,  the  route  conducted 
through  open  woods,  and  we  could  all  ride 
abreast ;  but  the  path  grew  narrower,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  go  by  twos,  or  in  single  file. 
Habitually  the  young  chief  and  I  kept  in  the 
advance— our  sisters  riding  close  behind  us. 
Behind  these  came  Jake  and  Yiola ;  and  in 
the  rear,  half-a-dozen  Indian  horsemen — the 
body-guard  of  Oqeola. 

I  wondered  he  had  not  brought  with  him 
more  of  his  followers,  and  even  expressed  my 
surprise.  He  made  light  of  the  danger. 
The  soldiers,  he  said,  knew  better  than  to  be 
out  after  night;  and  for  that  part  of  the 
country  through  which  we  were  to  travel  by 
daylight,  no  troops  ever  strayed  into  it. 
Besides,  there  had  been  no  scouting  of  late 
— the  weather  was  too  hot  for  sucli  work.  If 
we  met  any  party,  they  would  be  of  his  own 
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people.  From  these,  of  course,  we  had  no- 
thing to  fear.  Since  the  war  began,  he  had 
often  travelled  most  of  the  same  route  alone. 
He  appeared  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
danger. 

For  my  part,  I  was  not.  I  knew  that  the 
path  we  were  following  must  take  us  within  a 
few  miles  of  Fort  King.  I  remembered  the 
escape  of  Ringgold's  crew.  They  were  likely 
enough  to  have  ridden  straight  to  the  fort, 
and  communicated  an  account  of  the  planter's 
death,  garnished  hj  a  tale  of  their  own  brave 
attack  upon  the  Indians.  Among  the  autho- 
rities, Ringgold  was  no  common  man.  A 
party  might  be  organised  to  proceed  to  the 
camp.  We  were  on  the  very  road  to  meet 
them. 

Another  circumstance  I  thought  of — the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  the  mulatto,  as 
was  supposed  in  company  with  these  men.  It 
was  enough  to  create  suspicion.  I  expressed 
it  to  the  chief 

''No  fear,"  said  he,  in  reply;  *'my  trackers 
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will  be  after  them ;  they  will  bring  me  word 
in  time.  But  no,''  he  added,  hesitating,  and 
for  a  moment  appearing  thoughtful ;  "  they 
may  not  get  up  with  them  before  the  night 
falls,  and  then — .  You  speak  true,  Randolph. 
I  have  acted  imprudently.  I  should  not  care 
for  those  foolish  fellows  ;  but  the  mulatto — 
that  is  different ;  he  knows  all  the  paths ;  and 
if  it  should  be  that  he  is  turning  traitor — if  it 

.    Well,  we  are  astart  now,  and  we  must 

go  on.  You  can  have  nothing  to  fear  ;  and 
as  for  me,  Oqeola  never  yet  turned  his  back 
— and  will  not  now — upon  danger.  Nay,  will 
you  believe  me,  Randolph,  I  rather  seek  it 
than  otherwise  ?  ", 

^'  Seek  danger?  " 

"  Aj— death,  death  I " 

"  Speak  low  ;  do  not  let  them  hear  you  say 
so. 

"  Ah,  yes !  "  he  added,  lowering  his  tone, 
and  speaking  in  a  half  soliloquy  ;  ^'  in  truth  I 
long  for  its  coming." 

The  words  were  spoken  with  an  emphasis 
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that  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  ear- 
nestness. 

Some  deep  melancholy  had  settled  upon 
his  spirit,  and  was  preying  upon  it  con- 
tinually.    What  could  be  its  cause? 

I  could  remain  silent  no  longer.  Friendship, 
not  curiosity,  incited  me.  I  vouchsafed  the 
inquiry. 

'^  You  have  observed  it  then?  But  not 
since  we  set  out  —  not  since  you  made 
that  friendly  offer  ?  Ah,  Eandolph !  you 
have  rendered  me  happy.  It  was  she 
alone  that  made  the  prospect  of  death  so 
gloomy." 

^^  Why  speak  you  of  death  ?  " 

'^  Because  it  is  near." 

^^Xot  to  you?" 

"Yes,  to  me.  The  presentiment  is  upon 
me  that  I  have  not  long  to  live." 

"Nonsense,  Powell." 

"  Friend,  it  is  true — I  have  my  death- 
warning." 

"  Come,  0<5eola !  this  is  unlike  you.     Surely 
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you  are  above  such  vulgar  fancies  ?  I  will 
not  believe  you  can  entertain  them." 

^'  Think  you  I  speak  of  supernatural  signs? 
of  the  screech  of  the  qua-bird,  or  the  hooting 
of  the  midnight  owl — of  omens  in  the  air,  the 
earth,  or  the  water  ?  No,  no ;  I  am  above 
such  shallow  superstitions.  For  all  that,  I 
know  I  must  soon  die.  It  was  wrong  of  me 
to  call  my  death-warning  a  presentiment — it 
is  a  physical  fact  that  announces  my  approach- 
ing end — it  is  here.'^ 

As  he  said  this,  he  raised  his  hand,  with  a 
gesture  as  if  to  indicate  the  chest.  I  under- 
stood his  melancholy   meaning. 

'^  I  would  rather,"  he  continued,  after  a 
pause — '^rather  it  had  been  my  fate  to  fall 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  True,  death  is  not 
alluring  in  any  shape,  but  that  appears  to  me 
most  preferable.  I  would  choose  it  rather 
than  linger  on ;  nay,  I  have  chosen  it.  Ten 
times  have  I  thus  challenged  death — gone 
half-way  to  meet  it — but,  like  a  coward  or  a 
coy  bride,  it  refuses  to  meet  me.'' 
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There  was  something  almost  unearthly  in 
the  laugh  that  accompanied  these  last  words 
— a  strange  simile — a  strange  man. 

I  could  scarcely  make  an  effort  to  cheer 
him.  In  fact,  he  needed  no  cheering :  he 
seemed  happier  than  before.  Had  it  not  been 
so,  my  poor  speech,  assuring  him  of  his  robust 
looks,  would  have  been  words  thrown  away. 
He  knew  they  were  but  the  false  utterance  of 
friendship. 

I  had  even  suspected  it  myself.  I  had 
noticed  the  pallid  skin — the  attenuated  fingers 
— the  glassed  and  sunken  eye.  This,  then, 
was  the  canker  that  was  prostrating  that  noble 
spirit.     I  had  assigned  a  far  different  cause. 

The  future  fate  of  his  sister  had  been  the 
heaviest  load  upon  his  heart.  He  told  me  so 
as  we  went  onward. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  promises  I  then  made 
to  hii.^.  It  was  not  necessary  they  should  be 
vows :  my  own  happiness  would  hinder  me 
from  breaking  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OgEOLA'S  FATE — CONCLUSION. 

We  were  seated  near  the  edge  of  the  little 
opening  where  we  had  encamped — a  pretty 
parterre,  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  a 
thousand  flowers.  The  moon  was  shedding 
down  a  flood  of  silvery  light,  and  objects 
around  us  appeared  almost  as  distinctly  as  by 
day.  The  leaves  of  the  tall  palms,  the  waxen 
flowers  of  the  magnolias,  the  yellow  blossoms 
of  the  zanthoxylon  trees,  could  all  be  distin- 
guished in  the  clear  moonbeams. 

The  four  of  us  were  seated  together — 
brothers  and  sisters — conversing  freely  as  in 
the  olden  time ;  and  the  scene  vividly  recalled 
the  past  to  us  all. 
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But  memory  now  produced  only  sad  re- 
flections, as  it  suggested  thoughts  of  the 
future.  Perhaps  we  four  should  never  meet 
again.  Gazing  upon  the  doomed  form  before 
me,     I    had   no  heart   for   reminiscences    of 

joy. 

We  had  passed  Fort  King  in  safety — had 
encountered  no  white  face — strange  I  should 
fear  to  meet  men  of  my  own  race — and  no 
longer  had  we  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
either  from  ambush  or  open  attack.  The 
Indian  guard,  with  Black  Jake  in  their  midst, 
were  near  the  centre  of  the  glade,  grouped  by 
the  fire,  and  cooking  their  suppers.  >  So  secure 
did  the  chieftain  feel,  that  he  had  not  even 
placed  a  sentinel  on  the  path.  He  appeared 
indifferent  to  danger. 

The  night  was  waning  late,  and  we  were 
about  returning  to  the  tents — which  the  men 
had  pitched  for  us — when  a  singular  noise 
reached  us  from  the  woods !  To  my  ears,  it 
sounded  like  the  surging  of  water,  as  of  heavy 
rain,  or  the  ^^  sough  '^  of  distant  rapids. 
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Oqeola  interpreted  it  otherwise.  It  was  the 
continuous  "  whisking  "  of  leaves,  caused  by  a 
numerous  band  passing  through  the  bushes, 
either  of  men  or  animals. 

We  instantly  rose  to  our  feet,  and  stood 
listening. 

The  noise  continued ;  but  now  we  could 
hear  the  snapping  of  dead  branches,  and  the 
metallic  clinking  of  weapons. 

It  was  too  late  to  retreat.  The  noise  came 
from  every  side.  A  circle  of  armed  men  was 
closing  around  the  glade. 

I  looked  towards  Oceola.  I  expected  to 
see  him  rush  to  his  rifle  that  lay  near.  To 
my  surprise,  he  did  not  stir. 

His  few  followers  were  already  on  the  alert, 
and  had  hastened  to  his  side  to  receive  his 
orders.  Their  words  and  gestures  declared 
their  determination  to  die  in  his  defence. 

In  reply  to  their  hurried  speeches,  the 
chieftain  made  a  sign  that  appeared  to  as- 
tonish them.  The  butts  of  their  guns  sud- 
denly dropped  to  the  ground,  and  tlie  warriors 
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stood  in  listless  attitudes,  as  if  they  had  given 
up  the  intention  of  using  them  ! 

"It  is  too  late/'  said  Oqeola,  in  a  calm 
voice — "  too  late  !  We  are  completely  sur- 
rounded. Innocent  blood  might  be  spilled  ; 
and  mine  is  the  only  life  they  are  in  search  of. 
Let  them  come  on ;  they  ^re  welcome  to  it 
now.  Farewell,  sister  !  Eandolph,  farewell  ! 
Farewell,  Yirg " 

The  plaintive  screams  of  Maiimee — of  Vir- 
ginia— my  own  bursting,  and  no  longer  silent, 
grief,  drowned  the  voice  that  was  uttering 
those  wild  adieus. 

Clustering  close  to  the  chief,  we  kncAV  not 
what  was  passing  around  us.  Our  whole  at- 
tention was  fixed  upon  him,  until  the  shouts 
of  men,  and  the  loud  words  of  command  pro- 
ceeding from  their  officers,  warned  us  that  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  battalion  of  soldiers. 
On  looking  up,  we  saw  that  we  were  hemmed 
in  by  a  circle  of  men  in  blue  uniforms,  whose 
glancing  bayonets  formed  a  chevaux  de  frise 
around  us. 
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As  no  resistance  was  offered,  not  a  shot  had 
had  been  fired  ;  and  save  the  shouting  of  men 
and  the  ringing  of  steel,  no  other  sounds  were 
heard. 

Shots  were  fired  afterwards,  but  not  to  kill. 
It  was  a  feu'de-joie  to  celebrate  the  success  of 
this  important  capture. 

The  capture  was  soon  complete.  Oqeola, 
held  by  two  men,  stood  in  the  midst  of  his 
pale-faced  foes — a  prisoner. 

His  followers  were  also  secured;  and  the 
soldiers  fell  back  into  a  more  extended  line — 
enclosing  the  captives  in  their  midst. 

At  this  moment  a  man  appeared  in  front  of 
the  ranks,  and  near  to  where  the  prisoners 
were  standing.  He  was  in  conversation  with 
the  officer  who  commanded.  His  dress  bespoke 
him  an  Indian;  but  his  yellow  face  contra- 
dicted the  supposition.  His  head  was  tur- 
baned,  and  three  black  plumes  drooped  over 
his  brow.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
man. 

The  sight  was  maddening.     It  restored  all 
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his  fierce  energy  to  the  Seminole  chief;  and, 
flinging  aside  the  soldiers  as  if  they  had  been 
children,  he  sprang  forth  from  their  grasp,  and 
bounded  towards  the  yellow  man. 

Fortunately  for  the  latter,  Oqeola  was  un- 
armed. He  had  no  weapon  left  him — neither 
pistol  nor  knife ;  and,  while  wringing  his 
bayonet  from  the  gun  of  a  soldier,  the  traitor 
found  time  to  escape. 

The  chief  uttered  a  groan,  as  he  saw  the 
miscreant  pass  through  the  serried  line,  and 
stand  secure  beyond  the  reach  of  his  ven- 
geance. 

It  was  but  a  fancied  security  on  the  part 
of  the  renegade.  His  death  had  been  de- 
creed, though  it  reached  him  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter. 

As  he  stood  outside,  and  facing  toward  the 
captives,  a  dark  form  was  seen  gliding  up 
from  behind.  It  was  that  of  a  woman — a 
majestic  w^oman — whose  grand  beauty  was 
visible  even  in  the  moonlight,  though  no  one 
saw  either  her  or  her  beauty.      The  prisoners 
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alone  were  fronting  towards  her,  and  observed 
her  approach. 

It  was  a  scene  of  only  a  few  seconds'  dura- 
tion. The  woman  stole  close  up  to  the 
mulatto,  and  for  a  moment  her  arms  ap- 
peared entwined  around  his  neck. 

There  was  the  sheen  of  some  object  that 
in  the  moonlight  gleamed  like  metal.  It  was 
a  living  weapon — it  was  the  dread  crotalus. 

The  rattle  could  be  heard  distinctly ;  and, 
close  following,  rose  a  wild  cry  of  terror  as 
its  victim  felt  the  cold  contact  of  the  reptile 
around  his  neck,  and  its  sharp  fangs  entering 
his  flesh. 

The  woman  was  seen  suddenly  to  withdraw 
the  serpent ;  and  holding  its  glistening  body 
over  her  head,  she  cried  aloud  : — 

"  Grieve  not,  Oqeola — thou  art  avenged  ! 
avenged !  the  chittamico  has  avenged  you.'' 

Saying  this,  the  woman  glided  rapidly 
away  ;  and  before  the  astonished  listeners 
could  cut  off  her  retreat,  she  had  entered 
among  the  bushes,  and  disappeared. 
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The  horror-struck  mulatto  staggered  over 
the  ground,  pale  and  terrified,  his  eyes  almost 
starting  from  their  sockets.  Men  gathered 
around,  and  endeavoured  to  administer  re- 
medies. Gunpowder  and  tobacco  were  tried  ; 
but  no  one  knew  the  simples  that  would  cure 
him. 

It  proved  his  death-wound;  and  before 
another  sun  went  down,  he  had  ceased  to 
live. 

M,  M^  M,  M^  M,  4^  ^ 

•ire-  ^  ■«•  -A"  w  w  ^ 

With  Oqeola's  capture  the  war  did  not 
cease — though  I  bore  no  further  part  in  it 
— neither  did  it  end  with  his  death,  which 
followed  a  few  weeks  after.  Not  by  court- 
martial  execution  did  he  die — for  he  was 
no  rebel,  and  could  claim  the  privilege  of  a 
prisoner  of  war — but  of  that  disease  which 
he  knew  had  long  doomed  him.  Captivity 
may  have  hastened  the  event.  His  proud 
spirit  sank  under  confinement,  and  with  it 
the  noble  frame  in  which  it  was  enshrined. 

Friends  and  enemies  stood  around  him  in 
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his  last  hour,  and  listened  to  his  dying  words. 

Both  alike  wept.     In  that  chamber  of  death, 

there  was  not  a  tearless  cheek ;    and  many 

a  soldier's  eye  was  moist  as  he  listened  to 

the  muffled  drum  that  made  music  over  the 

grave  of  the  noble  Oceola. 

#  ^  #  ^  *  #  ^:< 

After  all,  it  proved  to  be  the  jovial  captain 
who  had  won  the  heart  of  my  capricious 
sister.  It  was  long  before  I  discovered  their 
secret,  which  let  light  in  upon  a  maze  of 
mysteries  ;  and  I  was  so  spited  about  their 
having  concealed  it  from  me,  that  I  almost 
refused  to  share  the  plantation  with  them. 

When  I  did  so,  at  length — under  threat 
of  Virginia — not  her  solicitor — I  kept  what 
I  considered  the  better  half  for  myself  and 
Matimee. 

The  old  homestead  remained  ours,  and  a 
new  home  soon  appeared  upon  it — a  fitting 
casket  for  the  jewel  it  was  destined  to 
contain. 

I   had  still  an  out-plantation   to   spare — 

VOL.    III.  Y 
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the  fine  old  Spanish  clearmg  on  the  Tupelo 
creek.  I  wanted  a  man  to  manage  it,  or 
rather  a  ^^man  and  wife  of  good  character, 
without  incumbrances/' 

And  for  this  purpose,  who  could  have 
been  better  than  Black  Jake  and  Viola — 
since  they  completely  answered  the  above 
conditions  ? 

I  had  another  freehold  at  my  disposal — 
a  very  small  one.  It  was  situated  by  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  and  consisted  of  a  log- 
cabin,  with  the  most  circumscribed  of  all 
"  clearings  "  around  it.  But  this  was  already 
in  possession  of  a  tenant  whom — although 
he  paid  me  no  rent — I  would  not  have 
ejected  for  the  world.  He  was  an  old 
alligator-hunter,  of  the  name  of  Hickman. 

Another  of  like  "kidney" — Weatherford 
by  name — ^lived  near,  on  an  adjoining  plan- 
tation; but  the  two  were  oftener  together 
than  apart. 

Both  had  sufiered  a  good  deal  of  rough 
handling   in   their  time — from   the   claws  of 
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"bars,"  the  jaws  and  tails  of  alligators,  and 
the  tomahawks  of  Indians.  When  together, 
or  among  friends,  they  delighted  to  narrate 
their  hairbreadth  escapes;  and  both  were 
often  heard  to  declare  that  the  "  toughest 
scrape  they  ever  kumm'd  clar  out  o'  war  a 
burnin'  forest  o'  dog-goned  broom-pines,  an' 
about  ten  thousand  red  Indyuns  aroun' 
them." 

They  did  come  clear  out  of  this  scrape, 
however,  and  lived  long  after  to  tell  the 
tale  with  many  a  fanciful  exaggeration. 


THE   END. 
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